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Celebrating Anniversary 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany of New York Celebrates Its 

Fiftieth Year at 34 Nassau Street 
This Month. 








Protection NOW-—for the greatest 


investment in the World — 


Children! 


Juvenile 20 Year Endowment 
Juvenile 20 Pay Endowment at 64 


With or Without Payor Benefit 


Cash and Loan Values and Dividends — Issued from Birth to Age 9 
Our General Agents will accept business on the lives of healthy children of 
good families from agents of companies not writing insurance under age 10. 


Ask or write for rate book and literature about these attractive Juvenile 
contracts. 





Representatives in Greater New York 


R. A. BEATTY Brown & Davidson SIGMUND REISS 
lel. WOrth 2-0140, 2-0141 rel. WIsconsin 7-0104, 7-0105 Tel. CHick. 4-1138, 1139 
Rm. 612, 290 Broadway Rm. 915, 152 W. 42nd St. Rm. 1907, 225 W. 34th St 


SAMUEL BERMAN DAVID T. HERSCH RALPH H. WALDO 


Tel. CAledonia 5-2820, 2821 Tel. MUrray Hill 2-0284, 0285 Tel. REctor 2-9398, 9399 
Rm. 812, 100 FE. 42nd St Rm. 1205, 300 Madison Ave. Rm. 1010, 150 Broadway 
A. E. BRENITS MORRIS MEDLER ALBERT YOVITS 

el. PEnnsvivania 6-0115, O11¢ rel. MAin 4-1840, 1841 lel. WIsconsin 7-4676-7-8 

1440 Broadway 131 Montague St., Brooklyi Rm. 612, 1457 Broadwa 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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This W cek : 


SILVER 


Outranked by the peanut industry, on 6 
par with the suspender industry, in point of 
production in America, silver producers and 
mining interests, Gerhard Hirschfeld main- 
tains, are going out of their way to claim 
weighty considerations for the white metal 
where none are warranted. Mr. Hirschfeld 
discusses world and domestic production in 
relation to gold production and takes sharp 
issue with silver advocates in the’r re-mone- 
tization program. 

* * * 


INFLATION 


Another dissenter on a question of na- 
tional importance is John Leslie Milne, ac- 
tuary of the Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 
Philadelphia, who views the present trend to 
inflation with decided alarm. Mr. Milne 
discusses the subject at some length, pre- 
senting the question in broad outline and 
with particular consideration of its probable 
influence on the life insurance business. His 
article begins on page six. 

* * * 


INVESTMENTS 


A statistical study of life insurance invest- 
ments for 1933 is presented on page |2. The 
mortgage situation shows signs of improve- 
ment over earlier forecasts and policy loans 
are shown to have dropped decidedly under 
the record totals of the previous year. 

* * * 


ANNIVERSARY 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company ot 
New York celebrates this month a half a 
century of occupancy of the home office 
quarters at 34 Nassau St., New York City. 
An interior scene of the building is featured 
on the cover and a history of the company's 
development is given in an article on page I5. 


* * * 


Next Week : 
COMPENSATION 


A tabulation showing the nation-wide ex- 
perience of workmen's compensation insur- 
ance of all companies l'censed in New York 
State in 1933 will be presented. 








From Chicago’s Ashes 


GAIN America is shocked by news of a conflagration. Again 

A the inability of man successfully to conquer the destructive 

elements of nature is brought to light. Chicago, host to the 

world in celebrating the progress man made in a century of achieve- 

ment, is the victim of an enemy of progress which for centuries 
has baffled man’s ingenuity in curbing its power. 

Last week the average person would have discounted the 
prophecy that fire could lay waste block after block of buildings 
in one of our largest and greatest cities. Brick, concrete and stone, 
additionally safeguarded by modern fire protection devices and 
a fire department competently manned and equipped with every 
approved fire fighting apparatus, seemed adequate to prevent the 
spread of any fire, regardless of the nature of its origin. Yet, 
over-night hundreds of buildings were destroyed, an area of almost 
two square miles was laid waste and property losses were occa- 
sioned which are estimated as high as ten millions of dollars. 

These mass statistics, impressive as they are, give no true in- 
sight of the real tragedy and defeat which the fire brought to count- 
less men and women. More than two hundred fire insurance com- 
panies with some six millions of dollars are prepared to assume 
the financial burdens of the great majority of owners. These policy- 
holders recognized that the only answer which thus far has been 
given to problems and hazards which fire presents was a fire in- 
surance contract in a strong, solvent fire insurance company. 
To them. rehabilitation and new opportunity is offered. Theirs 
is only temporary inconvenience. Others through carelessness, 
false economy, or smug assurance neglected to secure the needed 
protection. Replacement for their losses is their own concern, It 
will be effected only by depleted savings or reserves and a long 
uphill pull. These are the sufferers. To them the Chicago con- 
flagration opened the door to the poorhouse. 

The disaster in Chicago should be a matter of importance to 
insurance men country-wide. The lessons it teaches and the moral 
it presents can be utilized to advantage in proving that in every 
city and village the menace of fire is an actual one, ever imminent. 
No argument can disprove that the variance in the present out- 
look between those victims who were fully protected by insurance 
and those who either ignored it completely or were only partially 
covered is not the difference between a future of success and peace 
of mind and one of worry and failure. No matter what man owns, 
whether it be life or limb, right or property, insurance provides 
the only means by which he may enjoy possession to the utmost 


and replace untimely loss. T J V s 
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INFLATION AND LIFE INSURANCE 


HERE number of reasons 
why I propose to discuss this sub- 


ject. First, because the conclusions 


are a 


differ considerably from those expressed 


by other writers. Secondly because the 


subject of inflation is of vital interest 


to actuaries and other insurance offi- 
cials as life insurance is a combination 
of both mathematics or science with 


economics; in fact, insurance is usually 
spoken of as the handmaiden of eco- 
nomics. A further reason that this sub- 
ject is of timely importance to insur- 
ance people is because of the experience 
of insurance employees through the in- 
flation period during and following the 
War. As the older officers and em- 
ployees so well remember, this was a 
period of rapidly rising prices and prac- 
tically stationary salaries. Moreover, 
the present fiscal and monetary policies, 
which I shall show by definition are 
inflationary in 


represent probably the most determined 


concept and purpose, 
aggressive policy this country has ever 
followed economic ills. The 
discussion of such actions has the value 
of at 
pear to be heading. 


to correct 
least pointing out where we ap- 


offers a 
but 


book 
inflation, 


economics text 
different definition of 
basically and in the main it may be said 
that inflation occurs when monetary or 
rise in prices 


Every 


fiscal policies cause a 
which is not the natural rise which oc- 
recovery and a 


Depre- 


urs due to a natural 
normal expansion in business. 
ation of currency, on the other hand, 
occurs when the unit of domestic money 
commands less in the foreign exchange 
markets when converted into currencies 
on a gold basis which have not changed 
standard in the interim. 
forced rise in prices 
to government monetary or fiscal 
policies may be accomplished in a num- 


their gold 
Inflation or a 


due 


By JOHN LESLIE MILNE 


fetuary, Presbyterian Ministers 


ber of ways. The principal way is 
through an unbalanced governmental 
budget which necessitates borrowing 


either by the issuance of interest bear- 
ing obligations or by the issuance of 
so-called “fiat money.” In theory, the 
issuance of interest bearing obligations 
causes a check on this borrowing be- 
cause sooner or later the increased bud- 
get due to debt service will cut down 
the amount of borrowing or spending 
beyond current receipts. However, it 
usually is a long time before theory 
and practice coincide, and if borrowing 
occurs along with certain other phe- 
nomena of inflation such as the sus- 
pension of the gold standard, there is 
no reason why borrowing cannot pro- 
advance to the debt 
service on previously contracted debts. 


gressively cover 


Correlating Unbalanced Budgets 


The modern way of correlating an 
unbalanced budget with inflationary 
tendencies is for the government to is- 
sue bonds, said bonds finding their way 
into the portfolio of the central bank 
of the country, which bank in turn is- 
sues money or credit on the security of 
these bonds. The well-known inflation 
of Germany was based entirely on this 
plan and likewise our rapid inflation 
of 1918 and 1919 was similarly founded. 

Another inflationary plan is the crea- 
tion of excessive bank reserves by sell- 
ing to the banks government securities 





Inflation Is the Greatest Destroyer 
of Thrift Ever Conceived by Man 


Fund 


and permitting the proceeds of thes 
securities to remain on deposit with th 
banks. This not only increases the po- 
tential base of credit rapidly but puts 
funds in the banks’ hands which the 
can loan out at a profit and which they 
are presumably desirous of so doing 
Our own government has followed this 
plan quite extensively in the past year 
and has built up very large deposits 
in the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system. Likewise the Federa 
Reserve Bank in its open market opers- 
tions in government securities has fur. 
thered this plan. 

Another method which is inflationar 
in concept is to make the market for 
government securities so liquid that a 
government bond is practically equiva. 
lent to cash or currency, and the prat- 
tice of so many institutions of consider 
ing their government securities as t 
all intents and purposes equivalent t 
cash is definitely inflationary, becaus 
it means in the final analysis that the 
sum of money available for trade con- 
sists not only of currency and bani 
deposits but in addition the government 
securities held as cash reserves. 

The forced price rises induced by the 
N.R.A. and the other governmental fis 
cal activities are inflationary in pur 
Their intention is to raise price: 
faster than they normally would go up 
The actual devaluation of the dollar 
which has at present writing resulted 
in a dollar worth 59.06c of the former 
gold parity is pure inflation and the 
government has in recent publications 
proven that agricultural commodity 
prices have risen by practically the 
same extent as the increase in dollar 
value of gold. 

The expansion of credit is, of coursé, 
a well-known inflationary plan, usually 
accomplished by reduction in federa 


pose. 


The Spectator, May 24 1934 
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count rate and other means 


reserve red 

¢ making money not only cheap but 
sjentiful. We have had in this country 
a the substitution of government se- 


through the Farm Loan Banks 


urities t! 
nd the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 


n furt! inflationary expansion of 
redits. 

The increased use of silver as a basis 
f credit currency, accomplished as 
+ has been by governmental activity, 
has as a result an inflation in prices 


and should be given a part in the pic- 
ture of the present fiscal policy of the 


government 


Plans pay the bonus, increased 
compensation of government employees, 
the lavish expenditure of public funds 


through the C. W. A. and P. W. A. in 
rder to put funds into the hands of 
onsumers so that they can buy more 
ommodities are inflationary in concept. 


Present Inflation Program 


The government by predicting in- 
creases in prices has unquestionably 
nereased the velocity of money, which 
is borne out by the increase in volume 
f check clearances without a propor- 


tionate increase in the volume of de- 
posits. Anything which would make 
the velocity of money greater, which 


velocity was not due to normal trade 
conditions but to fear on the part of 
some persons of the decrease in the 
value of their money, is by the well- 
known theory of money and prices in- 
flationary. In other words, at the pres- 
ent time this country is experiencing 
every form of inflation which is known 
but yet we are told it is only an experi- 
ment. Like the old-fashioned doctors 
who gave the so-called “shotgun pre- 
scription” which had 15 or 20 ingre- 
dients in it so that if one didn’t work 
the others would, our “medicine men” 
in Washington are giving us a prescrip- 
tion which has every known form of 
inflation in it, instead of adopting the 
modern medical practice which is giving 
& prescription which has only one or 
two ingredients and which is known 
to be successful. In our case we can 
either assume that the multiplicity of 
methods will cause universal failure of 
any to work or that, as is more likely 
the case, they will all sooner or later 
become effective at once and produce 
really phenomenal increases in prices 
trade. The latter 
seems to be the more probable. 

At the present time we have a situa- 
tion in this country which alters the 
inflation picture somewhat. When the 
fovernment sequestered gold from the 
Federal Reserve and private individuals 

made a so-called “paper profit” of 
about $3,000,000,000 out of the devalu- 
ation plan. The government is now 
spending, in effect, if not by actual 
bookkeeping, this $3,000,000,000 on 


and expansion in 


The , p 


tator, May 24, 1934 








Inflation is the attempt to make something out of nothing. 
from one group and gives to another. 


It takes away 
Whether this transfer of wealth 


is rightful or not, it, nevertheless, is a transfer which in the main discourages 

future acquisition of wealth, and whether or not a person is better off to 

lose only half of what he owned than to lose it all, the fact remains that 

if he rightfully acquired what he owned, it is immoral to take any part of 
it away from him without due compensation." 








the P. W. A. 
program the 
The gold in 


work such as the C. W. A. 
and the large building 

government has adopted. 
the form of gold certificates 
ually finding its way back into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and each week the 


is grad- 


amount of gold certificates held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks shows an in- 
crease and in cases it 
creases the gold ratio. However, in a 
period of six months or a year, this 
$3,000,000,000 of new money which the 
government received practically out of 
the sky, so to speak, will be exhausted 
and then the real inflation will begin. 
Moreover there is considerable opinion 
to the effect that the actual money in 
circulation in this country has been 
substantially increased. It is reason- 
able to assume that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank notes which are outstanding 
are actually in use as it seems probable 
that the large bulk of hoarded money 
has returned to the banks. It certainly 
is eviderft that the large payrolls of the 
government for C. W. A and P. W. A. 
works require more currency to com- 
plete. It seems probable that an ex- 
pansion of the currency will ensue to 
finance the summer and fall trade and 
certainly this currency must be to all 
intents and purposes considered fiat 
money because its value is, in accord- 
ance with our recent experience, sub- 
ject to change by the government, and 
for the further reason that it cannot 
be converted by the individual into gold 
in the amounts he is likely to have 
available for conversion. 

We must remember, too, in consider- 
ing the inflation picture that there are 
vast groups of the population who are 
desirous of rapid price rise. The Com- 
mittee of the Nation composed of prom- 
inent industrialists have adopted this 
policy as their solution of our recent 


some even in- 


problems. 
However, the diagnosis of a situation 
is in the main easier than a prognosis 





as to the future consequences of the 
situation, particularly when the future 
consequences may be spread out over a 
long period. It was testified in the 
recent hearing on the Fletcher Reyburn 
Securities Act that the purpose of this 
Act was to prevent unbridled inflation 
as a result of recent government fiscal 
policies; in other words, the government 


is no longer concerned by recovery, 
feeling as they probably rightfully do 
that the basis for recovery has been 


laid, and that recovery is well on its 
The government’s program now 
the second principle of Mr. 
Roosevelt; viz., reform. It might be 
said that reform seems to be along the 
lines of spreading out the results of 
the inflationary plan over as long a 
period as possible rather than letting 
them all transpire in the next few 
months. 


way. 
involves 


Something for Nothing 


Inflation is the attempt to make 
something out of nothing. It takes 
away from one group and gives to an- 
other. Whether this transfer of wealth 
is rightful or not, it, nevertheless, is a 
transfer which in the main discour- 
ages future acquisition of wealth, and 
whether or not a person is better off 
to lose only half of what he 
than to lose it all, the fact remains that 
if he rightfully acquired what he 
owned, it is immoral to take any part 
of it away from him without due com- 
pensation. Mark Sullivan, a_ well- 
known political writer, about two years 
ego, began stressing the idea that either 
debts must be cut in two or that prices, 
particularly agricultural prices, must 
be doubled. Now, as a matter of fact, 
speaking of farms, the real problem is 
not the mortgage problem but that of 
taxes, for the aggregate of taxes paid 
by farmers exceeds substantially the 

(Concluded on pages 10-11) 
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Taxes and How to Pay Them Worry Farm Owners More Than 
Mortgage Interest 








With the Editors 


Protect Against Fire 

Fw National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters, opening its annual 

eting in New York today, may 
vell say of the citizens of Chicago 
ind the losses they sustained last 
Saturday that “they had it com- 
ing to them!” Were the Board 
members to speak thus, they 
would be justified. The National 
Board, for many years, has been 
vitally interested in supporting 
the work of fire prevention and 
protection, especially through Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, and has 
made available to, and urged upon, 
the people of the United States 
every modern method of remov- 
ing fire hazards. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is located in Chicago, 
the doctrine of safeguarding 
property and life against fires is 
intensively promulgated from that 
point, and yet Chicago business 
men often turn deaf ears to such 
teaching. The insurance agent 
who actively strives to carry the 
message of Board companies to 
the public has often found offices 
closed to his efforts. 

Apparently only major dis- 
asters have any real effect in 
changing public attitudes. Back 
in 1868, The Spectator said edi- 
torially at Chicago: “If we get 
well through the primitive age of 
the city’s life without an all-an- 
nihilating conflagration, we may 
congratulate ourselves on a provi- 
dential favor quite disproportion- 
ate to our deserts.” 

Chicago is by no means the only 
city of this country which has 
often ignored the warnings of in- 
surance companies and agents. 
Almost every city in our land has 
localities which are veritable 
breeders of flames. Many sec- 
tions of New York are firetraps of 
the worst kind. Philadelphia has 
row upon row of frame structures 
without adequate safeguards and 
other cities are in equal state. 

Insurance companies and their 
agents cannot compel the public 
to take active steps to eliminate 
fire hazards; they can only point 
the need and the method. For- 
tunately, through the fine work 
of such organizations as the Na- 


tional Board, the public is slowly 
being educated to its responsibili- 
ties toward itself. Perhaps the 
time will come when citizens in 
general will see the institution of 
fire insurance in its true light as 
a great hazard-preventing and 
value-replacing force and will ac- 
cord company and agent alike a 
just place in national opinion. 


Investment Study 

HE service of the institution of 

life insurance is measured and 
valued largely by its ability to 
cope with the abnormal conditions 
brought about by periodic eco- 
nomic depressions and continue 
uninterrupted payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. While at 
the present time lacking complete 
statistics, it is estimated from 
advanced reports received at this 
office that during 1933 all life in- 
surance companies paid policy- 
holders the huge sum of $3,200,- 
000,000 under various. claim 
classifications, and loans nfade on 
policies, while not as high as in 
1932, will aggregate about $450,- 
000,000. That these payments 
totaling approximately $4,000,- 
000,000 were made in 1933 with- 
out resorting to converting any of 
the securities held in portfolios 
is indeed a tribute to the manage- 
ment of the various companies. 
Elsewhere in this issue is a table 
taken in part from the Life In- 
surance Policyholders Pocket In- 
dex, published last week, showing 
the diversification of assets of 53 
of the larger life insurance com- 
panies. 

Mortgages both rural and city, 
constitute the principal item in 
the investment portfolios of these 
companies with loans to policy- 
holders ranking second, railroad 
bonds third and public utility 
bonds fourth. The table indicates 
a small increase in real estate 
owned, this item being estimated 
at 5.0°. in 1933 as against 4.5‘, 
in 1932. Farm mortgages, ag- 
gregating 8.6% in 1932 as esti- 
mated will be 7.9% while other 
mortgages aggregating 27.2‘. in 
1932 will stand roughly at 26.9'.. 


Desirable Frankness 


T is not often that agents are a 
frank about their resentmep 
of certain casualty company pra. 
tices as was Allan I. Wolff, presi. 
dent of the National Associatiop 
of Insurance Agents, in his re 
marks before the New York loca 
representatives at Rochester yes. 
terday. Inconsistencies and tact. 
less methods are not unknown jr 
the conduct of the casualty busi. 
ness and Mr. Wolff dragged some 
of them into the open as follows 
Casualty companies operating 
as independents while their paren: 
fire companies worship at the 
altar of orthodoxy, and vice versa 
Casualty companies establish- 
ing most rigorous rules for the 
regulation of the number o 
agents, but simultaneously pro- 
viding for “relief’’ appointments. 
Casualty companies equity-rat- 
ing every other risk. 

Casualty companies not only 
appointing an unlimited number 
of general agents in _ certain 
metropolitan areas, but paying, 
over the counters, general agency 
commissions to almost any broker 
that makes demand. 

Always, insurance has wit 
nessed the spectacle of some com- 
panies not letting their right 
hands know what their left hands 
are doing. It is worse than fool- 
ish for .companies to demand 
cream business and ethical con- 
duct from most agents while at 
the same time favoring a chosen 
few. When there is a flareback— 
either from the public or the 
agents generally in such cases— 
the offending companies cat 
blame no one but themselves 
Casualty and surety companies 
have lost sufficient public respect 
because of many failures during 
the past five years. Let the public 
become aware of unfair company 
practices and remaining faith wil 
vanish. It is up to every compan) 
in the business so to conduct it 
self and its affairs that complete 
and wholehearted public conf- 
dence will be regained. 

Mr. Wolff’s frankness is entirely 
desirable and it is to be hoped that 
the direction of intelligent crit: 
cism to unfair practices will result 
in the removal of abuses. 


The Spectator, May 24, 1934 
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nsurance production in 
member companies of 
tion of Life Insurance 
mounted to $794,495,000 
26.4 per cent over April, 
the cumulative total for 


New life 
April of 4 
ome Assoc 
Presidents 
a gain of 
933, while 





the first four months of 1934 showed 
an increase of 16.1 per cent over a 
year ago. 

Controll ng interest in the American | 
Life Insurance Company of Denver, 


Colo.. is sold by James C. Burger to a | 


group headed by Forest A. Heath, 
Denver investment banker, who, it is 
reported, will become president of 
the company. 





President E. Lee Trinkle announces 
that the mutualization of the Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Company of 
Roanoke, Va., has been completed. 





C. C. Williams, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the company, is elected 
president of the Federal Union Life 
Insurance 
succeeding the late Frank M. Peters. 





The American Security Life of Okla- 
homa City is reinsured by the 
National Equity Life of Little Rock. 
Ark... which is controlled by the same 
nterests, the former company having 
been organized last year. 





Peyton W. Jones, secretary of the | 


Bankers Health & Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Macon, Ga., is elected presi- 
dent of the Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference, to succeed the late Howard 


Dobbs. 





Robert P. Davison, chairman of the 
board and formerly president of the 
Liberty National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., dies after 
an illness of several months. 





6. H. V. Allen, a prominent banker 
of Fairhaven, Vt., is appointed com- 
missioner of banking and insurance for 
Vermont to serve temporarily until a 
suitable permanent appointee can be 
named. 





The completed plan for the re- 
establishment of the Globe & Rutgers 


Company of Cincinnati, | 





Fire Insurance Company as a going | 
concern, which has been approved by | 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, is submitted to the 
Supreme Court of New York. 





W. O. Schilling, Chicago manager 
the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, is elected President of 
the Illinois Association of Insurance 


for 
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"Take it away. | didn't need it to get up here, 


anyhow." 








SOUNDINGS | 


—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 














Y favorite newspaper would have me 
believe that the wheels of recovery 
are spinning futilely in the sands of 

NRA; that the fuel which would start the 
engines of industrial revival throbbing is 
choked off by the obstructive Securities and 
Stock Exchange legislation; that radically 
minded professors are in the saddle and that 
the country, in short, is in a hell of a fix. 

My favorite insurance journal, on the 
other hand, while it tells me very little, pro 
or con, of the political aspects of the new 
deal, gives me a picture that bears a remark- 
able resemblance to prosperity. 

It advises me that the life insurance com- 
panies, practically without exception, have 
enjoyed substantial increases in business 
throughout 1934. These increases, more- 
over, have been cumulative, the average pro- 
duction for the month of April for the entire 


| country being about 30 per cent better than 


Agents at the mid-year meeting in | 


Bloomington. 
Vertner D. Smith, vice-president of 
the First Kentucky Fire Insurance 
Company resigns that position to 
Secome sales manager of the Brown 
Forman Distiller Company of Louis. 





ville. 





The annual meeting of the Western 
nsurance Bureau is held at Rye, N. Y.., 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
organization, discussing the separa- 
rion problem. 
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for April 1933. Averages for the first four 
months show country-wide production up at 
least 15 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding period for 1933. 

Its news columns tell me, also, a similar 
story on fire and casualty insurance produc- 
tion, though the gains are less robust. Rep- 
resentative companies in these fields report 
first quarter premium increases ranging 
from 10 to 30 per cent. 

Whether the insurance business is devel- 
oping because or in spite of Governmental 
policies is, in a sense, immaterial. For in- 
surance producers the message of their trade 
journals is simply this: “Take heart; busi- 
ness is on its way back.” 


| total 


Tid 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration reports that it has authorized 
$788,027,178 to 2,111 banks that 
failed to open after last year's holiday 
and estimates that about $250,000,000 
more would be authorized, although 
it is expected that, even with this aid, 
about $2,500,000,000 of deposits 
would have to be written off as a 
loss, with an average loss of 
35¢ on each dollar of deposits in all 
the banks that failed to open. 





The number of business failures in 


| the United States during the latest 


week, that ended Thursday, May !7 
according to the records of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., was 212, against 222 


| and 246, respectively, for the two pre- 


ceding weeks, and 429 in the same 
week of last year. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended May !9, 1934, accord 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, closed Monday at 124.06 and 
closed Saturday at 125.71. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
34.76 and closed Saturday at 36.45. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same period closed Monday at 93.64 
and closed Saturday at 94.60. 





Steel operations are scheduled to 
be 2.4 points lower th’s week than last, 
according to an estimate of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
which announces a rate of 54.2 per 
cent of capacity as against 56.6 per 
cent a week ago. 





Wheat gained 3!/g to 35% cents las! 
week on the Chicago Board of Trade 
despite profit taking by local pro- 
fessionals. Weather conditions dom 
inated the market. little attention 
being given to political affairs. 





Cotton futures, following moderate 
easiness at the beginning, developec 
an upward trend last week which con- 
tinued, with little interruption, until 
the close, with net gains of $1.05 to 
$1.20 a bale. 





Newspaper advertising volume for 
April in 77 leading cities of the United 
States was 16.6 per cent above April 
1933, according to compilations by 
ddrertising Age, which reports that 
magazine advertising also is increas- 
ing, the May total for 87 leading 
publications being 43.4 per cent 
higher than for 1933. 





Automobile production in Detroit 


contnued to decline last week as ten 
companies showed smaller output and 
only three reported increases. Mos? 
of the decline occurred in passenger 
car production, commercial car mak 
ing holding practically steady. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 


week ended May !2 totaled 60!,733 
cars, which was a decrease of 2.466 
cars below the preceding week, but 


66,933 above the corresponding week 
of 1933. 








Inflation and 


(Conclude d 


of mortgage interest paid by 


most farmers were not as 


about their mortgage interest 


ey were about their taxes, as they 
mortgage interest could either 


| 


r be adjusted by actual agree- 


with the mortgagee. 
States it 


will 


is expected 
avoid wholesale 


bankruptcy and it is encouraging to 


é hat the monthly bankruptcies 
ave shown a tremendous decrease from 
figures of a year ago. Some people 
ave said that inflation was designed 
prevent a revolution; however, if a 


revolution was in prospect, all inflation 


could do would be to postpone it, be- 


cause experience of other countries has 
invariably been that it led to revolution 
the French 
ay: “the guillotine always followed the 


and social unrest, and as 


press.” 


printing 


Hard to Control Prices 


As a matter of fact this country will 
be exceedingly fortunate if prices only 
double as the result of the fiscal policies 
of the government. We have just com- 
pleted the first year of the New Deal 
and prices have gone up substantially, 


but we must remember that before a 
person can pay more for a particular 
article he must have the money to do 


it, and that a rise in prices has never 
been a sudden and abrupt procedure but 


is a succession of events which raises 
prices from one level to another. The 
time element is very important. Now, 


while the prices will go up faster at the 


outstart than the cost of government, 
in the long run the cost of government 
will probably go up as fast as prices, 
so that there is no gain over a period 
of time—merely two or three dollars 
will change hands or be paid in taxes 
where one formerly sufficed. 

As the cost of living goes up savings 
Inflation is the 


greatest destroyer of thrift 


will naturally go down. 
ever con- 


ceived by man. Witness, for example, 
Germany. Not only 
was wealth destroyed by their inflation 


habit of thrift as well, for as 


the situation in 


but the 
a German physician remarked to me on 
my last visit there, “Why save anything 
when they will probably take it away 
from me?’ Thrift in England seems to 
have diminished by their devaluation 
of sterling and if the older reader 
wants a vivid picture of the destruction 
in thrift inflation, he merely 
conditions in France 
and Belgium with the previous condi- 
The idea of 
without at- 


due to 
has to compare 
tions in these countries. 


living on what you hold 
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improving 
your present position seems to be very 


tempting to add thereto or 


prevalent on the continent of Europe 
today, previously the only 
thought was to improve the farm or the 


whereas 


home for the children. 

The probability in the United States 
is tnat the total wealth measured in 
absolute dollars will increase somewhat 
faster at the outstart than debts but 
that the total wealth when measured in 
gold will be less than it was prior to 
the inflation movement. A destruction 
of wealth as far as gold valuation is 
concerned has always occurred in other 
countries. This means that property 
has not gone up as fast as the dollar 
or unit of currency has gone down. 
This further means that individual 
wealth will be lost and the experience 
in other countries heretofore has been 
that there is no way to beat inflation or 
aevaluation except by exporting capi- 
tal and that while from a dollar point 
of view profits will ensue; when they 
are equated back to old gold values, an 
actual has occurred. Moreover, 
salaries will hardly go up as fast as 
the cost of living. Even in the extraor- 
dinary period during and following the 
War when tremendous bonuses were 
paid by practically every corporation, 
the salaries hardly went up as fast as 
of living. As 1 knows, 
insurance companies immediately fol- 
lowing the War faced very acute situa- 
had so 


loss 


cost every one 


tions as we many instances 
where trained employees who had de- 
voted years to their particular line of 
work actually were making less than 


unskilled day labor. 


Revolutionary War Experience 


With regard to the previous expe- 
rience in inflationary periods, we have 
in this country the experience of 
one life insurance organization; namely, 
the Presbyterian Ministers Fund during 
the Revolutionary War. The data on 
the Fund is from their private history. 
At the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War an investment policy was adopted 
which had as its ultimate object the 
investing of a large percentage of the 
Corporation’s funds in real estate and 
another large percentage in Governmen- 
tal securities. Real estate was, of 
course, one of the principal forms of 
investment of the most conservative 
people in that time and had a perma- 
nency during war time conditions which 
no other form of investment possessed. 
In the history for the year 1779 the 
following extraordinary statement ap- 
pears: 


“In the collapse of national and stg}, 
currencies they had lost on paper near) 
half of their capital, but if the Revol. 
tion should be successful, their log, 
would be saved with interest and th 
tremendous migration, already great be. 
fore the War, would be resumed and th 
increase in value of their lands won|; 
in due course restore, if not enhane 
their capital of 1774.” 

Fowler’s well known History of Ip. 
surance for Philadelphia in the life jp. 
surance section calls attention to th, 
public advertisement which appeared jp 
the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1780 which 
called a meeting of the Fund for the 
purpose of considering means to meet 
the problems caused by losses in conti. 
nental securities. However, due to the 
fact that the War was won and some of 
the Government loans were paid in full, 
ultimately, and due to the tremendous 
profits which were made on land, the 
Fund was able to continue its fune. 
tions. 


Foreign Experience 


Considerable insurance company ex- 
perience is available with respect to 
foreign insurance companies. This expe- 
rience is rather extensively covered in 
the Proceedings of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries. We have 
abroad three situations. The first is the 
situation in Germany when the value of 
the currency approached zero, the cur- 
rency being superseded by a new unit. 
Insurance was virtually wiped out in 
Germany, although the revaluation laws 
which were passed following the intro- 
duction of the new unit of currency 
did restore from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the assets of the companies on 
the new basis. The practice, of course, 
in Germany was to issue additional in- 
surance on the term each year 
so that the people could keep up toa 
certain extent their coverage; however, 
towards the end of the inflationary 
period, no attempt was made even to 
collect premiums on existing policies, 
and many of the insurance companies 
had to let their employees go because 
of lack of funds to meet payrolls. 

The second situation is that in the 
Central European States, whose iden- 
tity was changed because of new po- 
litical boundaries. Here the old unit 
of currency was abolished after some 
inflation and a new substituted. 
Policyholders were permitted to take 
new insurance on equitable terms, but 
due to the fact that their countries 
had lost tremendous amounts, their 
savings were practically wiped out. 

The third situation was the problem 
of such countries as Poland, Belgium, 
France and Italy where revaluation of 
currency occurred, the new currency 
being 75 per cent to 90 per cent below 
the value of the former currency. Here 


basis 


one 
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reduced 
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ther on the index 
ommodities or gold, it showed 

reduction from that which 
previously written or in force. 
tically every country annuities 
alued on the theory that an 
primarily a subsistent al- 
while it calls for a nom- 


currenc) 
values 


prices 0 


basis of 


an actu 
had bee 
In pra 
were rt 
annuity Is 
lowance and 


inal payment of so many units in cur- 
rency, the real thing it represents is 
purchasing power of a certain standard 
of livin A great deal of confusion 


exists in interpreting the experience of 


other countries but in general, annu- 
itants fared more advantageously than 


insurance policy-holders. 

Considering now the probabilities for 
companies in this country: The in- 
real estate values and the in- 
crease in values of earning powers 
behind most securities should make all 
companies now in business solvent, even 
the actual 


crease in 


on as stringent a basis as 


market valuation basis. 


Inflation Profits 


After previous depressions, insurance 
companies have invariably made a 
profit on their foreclosed real estate, 
and with an inflationary recovery in 
substantial profits should be 
However, even 


business, 
made on this element. 
as regards those companies who have 
their investments in the highest 
grade securities, their financial situa- 
tion should be somewhat improved be- 
cause inflation invariably along 
with a low interest rate which improves 
the nominal value of securities. 

It would not appear that a disastrous 
rise in prices would occur under our 
inflationary plans during the first few 
years and, therefore, it is not antici- 
pated that the companies will be driven 
to the extremities of the European 
countries. However, a higher cost of 
conducting an insurance business must 
be looked for but it should be more than 
offset at the outstart by increased earn- 


goes 


ings of assets and profits on securities. 
Of course, if inflation should go to 
tremendous extremes, and it must be 
remembered that the public in other 
countries has not become alarmed over 
the inflation possibilities until almost 
the end of the inflation program, then 
if reckless and unbridled inflation and 
speculative spirit does break out, gov- 
ernment securities might be under- 
mined with consequent loss to all other 
securities. 
Experience in other countries has 
been that people did not become alarm- 
ed with inflation until it was practically 
in the last 10 per cent stage and as for 
this country, people still have the idea 
that a dollar is a dollar and that prices 
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are going up, and not that the value 
of their dollar is going down. Later 
on a different attitude will 
itself and then when this day comes, 
the real rush from dollars to equities 
will begin. It might be said here by 
way of interest that no country in 
Europe which has embarked on infla- 
tion has ever the value of 
their unit of currency from that first 
established, nor is it probable that this 


express 


increased 


country will ever raise the value of its 
currency beyond the 59.06 level now in 
force, because when there is an effort 
by any group to the value, a 
tremendous cry will go up from all the 
country that it will ruin business and 
despite any intention or belief that the 
dollar will go back to its hundred cents 
value in gold, such is hardly likely to 
ensue if experience in other countries 
means anything. 

The probability is that during the en- 
suing inflationary period in this coun- 
try, premium burdens will become more 
difficult rather than difficult, for 
we must remember that the great bulk 


raise 


less 


of insurance in force in this country 
is on the lives of the middle class people, 
many of them on a salaried basis. 
These people will be hurt seriously by 
our inflation. The people who will gain 
by the inflation will be the lower class 
of working people without any re- 
sources whatsoever at this time, so to 
speak, and the very wealthy people, who 
are not the people who hold the great 


bulk of our ordinary insurance. In 
other words it would not appear that 
inflation will make it easier for our 


policy-holders to pay their premiums, 
but in point of fact, will make it more 
difficult for them. 


The Speculative Urge 


It is true that single premium an- 
nuity sales have been very large in the 
recent past, but it should be remem- 
bered that these have been largely from 
funds previously saved or through the 
proceeds of securities which the rising 
markets have the holder to 
liquidate. Of it is very true 
that rising markets may make further 
security liquidations possible for indi- 
viduals and that the proceeds of such 
liquidation will be transferred to insur- 
ance company management for safe 
investment, but if the speculative idea 
becomes prevalent with inflation, as it 
invariably does, and has with other 
countries, quite the opposite tendency 


enabled 


course, 


may ensue. 
Nor would it seem, despite the im- 
proved business conditions, that in force 
figures for the end of the year 1934 
will show any material improvement 
from those of the end of the year 1933. 
We must remember that tremendous 
readjustments in personal financial pic- 
tures are taking place, and that many 


individuals are organizing their budgets 
so that they will have a larger per- 
centage of their income available for 
current living expenses, and that even 
those who do not plan are being forced 
to do this by rising costs of living 
which have not as yet reflected 
for the salaried class in rising salaries. 
Moreover, inflation is definitely a func- 
tion of time. It is a fungus which 
spreads as it grows, and if the Govern- 


been 


ment controls this growth and spreads 
it over a number of the result 
will be vastly different and less harm- 
ful than if they let it go into unbridled 
speculation the second year, which we 
are now in. How successful the Gov- 
ernment will be in controlling specula- 
and inflation remains to be 


years, 


tion seen. 


Stimulants Not Required 


favorable side, however, is 
This is that Life In- 
earth 


On the 
one great truth. 
surance is the 
and any industry which can retain 90 
per cent of its peak total certainly does 
not need any artificial stimulus. More 
insurance will be sold, of course, than 
has been sold in the past, even despite 
however, it 


best business on 


the restricted incomes; 
would not appear that more insurance 
will be sold than would have been sold 
had a natural ensued rather 
than an artificial one. It may be ex- 
pected that over a period of time in- 
surance will continue to go forward, 
but it will be many, many years before 
the total of insurance when equated to 
previous gold values will be greater 
than the previous gold totals, for a 60 
per cent expansion in “in force” figures 
would have to make up the 
deficiency already created. 

It is well known that a tremendous 
confidence in President Roose- 
velt’s judgment and many people have 
the belief that he will not do anything 
harmful; however, we must remember 
that he is the most astute politician 
that has ever occupied the White House 
and that as a politician he is constantly 
good of the 


recovery 


occur to 


exists 


considering the greatest 
people as a whole and the greatest good 
of the largest number of people. Now 
the largest number of people in the past 
years have been practically destitute 
and have needed some plan, whether it 
be socialistic, revolutionary, communis- 
tic or whatever nature you might call 
it. These people he has endeavored to 
assist by inflation, by taking from those 
who have, a part of their savings. He 
has adopted a method which is believed 
to be successful even if it is not under- 
stood by the More- 
over, in judging his actions and the ac- 
tions of Government, we in the insur- 
ance must forever remember 
the great axiom in life underwriting; 
viz., “that a man is not judged by his 
good intentions but by his actions.” 


average person. 


business 

















Distribution of Total Admitted Assets of Fifty-Three Life Insurance Companies 
° ° 
in the United States & Canada as of December 31, 1933 and 1932 
MORTGAGE Bonps —— 
r ’ MPAN Prems., I eferred 
Govt.., Industrial Notes Cash and 
Real State and Publie and and on Unpaid Other HI 
Estate Farm Other | Municipal) Railroad | Utilities Mise Stock Loans Hand Prems Assets ar 
$ y/ q yf / % % % % % Q ml 
1933 | 3,860,761,191 1 60 3 62 31 60 9 25 17.22 8 85 3.23 1 76 12.95 2.52 1.99 241 
1932 | 3,769,372 ,425 2.78 4 38 34.42 7.70 18 00 9 03 3.28 2.03 12.63 1.70 2.01 2 04 Treas 
1933 | 2,835,007 067 5.19 6 53 29 67 13.99 12.56 10 71 3.19 2.39 9 95 1.28 2.14 2 40 . 
1932 | 2,773,769,344 3 34 7.32 32 88 11.09 13.47 10 94 3.49 2.74 9 39 1.14 28 3 9 per ¢ 
1933 | 2,010,943,112 ; 60 Rt 24.45 14 45 17. 92 7.91 92 3 38 20 58 1 53 1 61 2 79 of a 
1932 | 1,974,076,041 2 44 114 26 82 11 74 19 09 7.47 97 4.10 21.27 1.40 1.73 1.8 ‘ 
1933 | 1.520.707.379 p5 69 11 14 19 21 7.58 15 46 9 42 52 421 20.01 3.18 2.00 1 58 world 
1932 | 1,471,697 ,007 2 61 13 04 22 35 1.03 16.47 10 11 63 5 26 20 75 3.24 2.15 2 % thi 
1933 1,119,855,726 2 72 25 53 7 96 29 O01 7.97 1 04 1 66 17 98 2.87 1.60 1 6 thing 
1932 | 1,127,213,202 179 26 65 6.45 30.07 7.87 1 06 1.96 19 59 1.39 1 52 1 65 Treas 
1933 998 295 364 : 32 19 10 18 65 11 79 14.85 2.12 24.99 1.03 1.85 2 30 total v 
1932 996 003 , 967 » 12 20 57 19 03 10 79 16 00 2.1 24 89 53 1 84 28 - 
1933 680,936,454 5 63 § 20 5 63 27.77 9 20 7.89 2 05 8 00 18 20 2 32 3.57 1.54 r ove 
1932 674,492 525 400 6 22 5 of 91 22 7.76 7 36 1.44 3 26 18 13 2.15 3.04 $19 44 silver. 
1933 655 , 664 , 36¢ 8 OI 22 39 17.15 8 80 6.93 10 24 24 3.18 14.68 2.37 2.02 3.09 
19 639, 455,69 63 25 62 18 42 6 85 7 64 10 48 21 3 96 14 44 94 2.10 2.97 States 
1933 569 522 87t 8 18 291 39 13 04 3 78 16 33 5 57 49 1 18 24 68 1.24 1 66 2 4 . 
19 588 872,137 5 30 93 34 13 04 2 74 16 62 5 81 56 1 16 26.67 76 1.71 2 29 silver, 
1933 530,453 , 764 5 40 » 48 31 63 11 08 9 30 8 39 1 64 2 16 22 33 1.30 2.30 1.99 Yet, 
193. 514,588 274 90 2 88 4 71 9.18 9 15 7 60 1 80 > 33 22 89 85 2.48 2.27 ; 
insist 
‘ 1933 469.015.9212 4 41 37 57 1 51 9 71 16.19 15 02 20 75 4.24 2.62 283 P 
193: $49 621,074 : 30 40 89 52 10 73 15.82 16 04 21.44 2.10 2.78 2 99 the w 
1933 448 773 067 6 38 9 78 $73 10 68 12 58 11 49 1.32 4.98 17 21 3.99 3.03 13 .&3 in the 
193 $46 603 863 5 40 11 44 5 08 9 79 15 38 12 04 1 50 6 05 17 11 1 94 3.11 111 a 
1933 317 104 957 12 75 37:13 9 27 1.85 26.23 1.49 1 66 9 62 makir 
193 429.741.0907 15 24 3S 4 9 86 1 66 25 23 1 04 1 66 6 85 . 
1933 288 335 217 113 20 69 10 82 16 25 15 63 62 86 24 72 2 63 1.72 1 9 bU cel 
193 277 877 ,373 2 4 23.57 7.92 17.40 If 42 64 140 | 25 49 1.26 171 1 73 or in 
{ 1933 268 225,112 1 95 2 46 29 36 5 36 21 87 7.91 64 58 20 81 1 91 2.07 ) 08 
19 261 387.928 73 2 79 31 58 3 39 23 80 6 91 57 54 21 32 1.08 2.21 2 08 Roose 
1933 226 064,961 6 02 14.07 10 02 11 67 12.2 58 67 4 28 19 72 2.34 2.26 2.13 constl 
1932 218 806,308 $ 22 16 53 10 68 9 28 12.15 13.78 67 5 80 20 37 2.03 2.34 2.15 base. 
1933 198 207,143 5 71 135 50 14 58 1 43 23 45 2.02 1.80 r15 51 ; 
1932 193.913. 904 5 10 2 80 43 60 3.10 10 8 10 6.70 1 20 21.10 90 2.30 5.00 signe 
" 1933 175,169,871 8 10 33 20 7 50 21 00 10 22 60 1 90 3.30 2.30 ° 
1932 172,133,421 5.17 37-14 8 24 20.11 15 22.26 965 3.50 2.47 feren 
1933 169 051,058 9 98 14.25 15 36 8 09 9 73 12 73 75 2 81 19 17 2.22 491 base. ) 
1932 166,025,131 6 94 17.09 16 98 5.14 10 30 13.78 3.79 19 11 1 99 2.09 2.79 oi 
1933 162,807,817 11 17 9 34 15 43 3.89 7.61 26.40 26 4.58 15.66 1.06 2.75 1.85 Thi 
1932 15?', 721,07 8 35 11.10 17.02 2 62 6 89 25 05 25 5 87 15 63 1 55 3.00 1.87 
putti 
' 1933 152,614,471 1.79 33.41 11 22 10 43 7.58 23 S4 24.27 2.24 2.51 2 48 ce 
193 151,695,868 3 99 35.10 10 08 11 43 7.74 30 89 24.16 1 54 2.60 2.47 Tact 
1933 151,796 345 10 25 16 66 16.81 15.59 02 7.73 1 99 : 3.58 1.97 2.24 iis 
1932 148. 19649. 6.65 | 2035 18 60 14 30 02 7.92 » 59 141 1 98 2.32 try t 
M 1933 139,299, 34¢ 11.96 1.74 11 98 2 96 » 50 6.07 2.13 2.72 2.03 2.63 24.30 and 1 
1933 132 000,884 12 10 33 57 479 15 51 2.42 192 2.42 4.70 
193 129 ,999 383 8 22 38 31 5 41 15 15 2 45 65 2.43 4.08 fact 
1933 131.6909. 61¢ 6 50 02 65 24 17 13 33 110 1 92 ; 
193 128 ,351 ,597 2 1.55 71 94 14.53 Rt) 1 11 44 are ¢ 
N 1933 114,046,442 9 02 9 24 31 01 1 80 65 1.37 118 24.00 2.24 2.89 16 60 seem 
1932 84,725,143 9 73 11.29 43 87 1 20 79 1.27 2.07 20.44 2.11 4.02 3.21 comn 
Mi 1933 99,378,481 11 75 1 10 29 40 4 95 12 06 11 11 1.08 99 21.97 1.93 2.02 1 64 
1932 98 , 754,449 43 1.27 34.26 3.68 12.24 11 38 1.11 1.13 22.98 80 2.13 1 59 of tl 
1933 98 , 264 899 11 46 02 48 20 427 4.20 71 04 23 31 1.81 2.98 3.00 
1932 95 505,469 8.17 02 53 27 2 88 4 62 48 04 23 86 1.03 3.20 2.43 worle 
1933 80,510,808 67 23 5.03 9 44 24.59 19 63 6.61 12 28.51 1 86 2.04 1.27 the 
1932 77,851, 169 47 25 5 51 5.70 26.77 20 42 7.18 15 28 83 1.12 2.23 1.37 wie 
H New } 1933 79 503 ,239 5.05 34.85 4.20 15 41 4.89 83 2 96 26 23 2.07 2 58 93 value 
1932 79,985 127 1 94 37 87 1.53 16.81 5 69 98 3.36 26.90 1 58 2 67 67 
that 
\ 1933 17 52 49 69 13 67 3 59 6 68 83 1.87 10 82 3.24 1 06 1 8 
1932 4 20 1 55 28 10 15 2.83 6.90 85 1.64 10 60 3.89 99 1 9% that 
1933 10 71 2837 | 15 64 7.48 5.52 25 26 1 36 2.83 2.83 of hi 
193 8 48 30 34 16.25 10 23 28 06 94 3.28 2.42 
1933 14.52 1.19 9 82 3.12 38 14 2 7.08 33.41 2.40 3.27 1.43 ation 
1932 13 31 1 46 32.30 1.21 38 14 3.45 7.13 33 54 1 67 5 41 : 
1933 12 43 11.22 35 67 77 88 2.28 3.52 tizat. 
193 9 41 11.95 36 93 81 74 2.48 2.69 ‘ 
M 1933 11.33 47 39 47 ? 69 35 4.84 06 27 2.25 6.71 62 the § 
193 8.77 51 43.99 52 26 4 68 27 30 ? 09 7.18 1 72 as st 
Nat I 1933 50,331,641 16.36 1 82 28 88 13.10 2.22 2 76 9 52 1 86 15.23 4.10 2.06 2.0 othe 
1932 49,447,501 10 60 2.17 36.27 8 50 2.51 2 46 10.73 1 52 15.76 5.10 2.25 2.13 
1933 50.057 659 863 | 28.04 12 23 19 83 49 22.28 3.02 2.19 3.29 Prof 
193 38 826,543 5 80 31.16 13 14 19 96 47 22.92 1.98 2.29 2.28 : 
' 1933 49 375,464 13.42 04 32 86 1.89 12.21 6.05 65 25.91 1 51 2.64 2.82 place 
1932 49.718. 697 8 65 36 36 31 1.26 12 62 6.00 86 28 09 1.25 2 68 1 92 ican 
S N 1933 47,611,681 5 98 8 59 10.75 21.93 15 64 4.78 1 95 10 21.05 2.79 4 71 1.73 , 
1932 47,114,790 5 26 10.12 11 88 15.85 17.10 5.11 2.11 11 23.00 3.04 4.39 > par 
A rn Lif 1933 41,777,495 5 65 28 32 16.25 11 20 29 93 1.61 3.45 3 59 
1932 40,015,294 5 61 30.73 17.98 5 14 31.34 1 64 3.16 $40 belo 
1933 $1,512,384 10 58 10 58 32 84 70 01 36 37.15 3.22 2 64 1 92 impt 
1932 43,372,905 6 87 9 94 36.11 111 01 58 33.78 2.75 2.55 6.30 
N M 1933 40,295 539 8 40 1 89 13 76 12.78 8 93 20 95 45 2? 40 23 63 2 32 2 04 2 45 If 
1932 41,707,930 6.00 2 31 14 39 12.66 9.04 21 53 58 3.47 24.77 1.00 1.88 2.37 nom: 
N L.& A 1933 35 562.995 & 97 8 Os 27.00 30.09 1 61 4 87 5 03 28 6.19 2 81 2 58 2.49 7 
1932 33 526, 186 7.20 9 97 30.18 29.43 1 73 3.96 5.05 30 5 26 1.92 2.30 12.70 ther 
M 1933 31,651,921 9 O4 11 57 16.42 14.59 4 34 13.07 1 11 22.73 1 56 2 58 2.09 
1932 31,514,491 7.97 13 28 17 48 12.22 4.62 13.17 1.11 23.33 1 67 2 91 2.24 reas 
I 1933 30,934,479 12 63 32 94 15.32 3.60 10 52 25 90 2 34 2.90 3.75 adv 
1932 32, 100,966 7 96 6 81 16 09 4 09 090 58 27 14 1 23 3 17 2 85 advo 
M \ 1933 30, 138 ,626 9 68 743 «41016 | 16.40 364 16.20 78 557-| 22.05 3.26 391 92 deca 
1932 29 299 340 8 47 9 26 11.49 13.71 3.46 16.09 93 5 64 23.29 2 69 3.96 101 forn 
\ f 1933 24,275,811 16.59 1 64 31 92 5.50 1.24 73 57 03 34.11 2 48 2 38 2 81 
1932 24,485,032 13.59 1 90 35 49 5 86 1.30 72 57 03 34.24 1 45 2.54 2 31 tary 
Ame an Centr 1933 19 035 , 137 21 63 13 68 12 93 4.99 6 80 7.96 85 1 84 21.96 2.74 2.73 1.89 bet 
1932 18,963,429 14 61 15 91 16 91 18 81 74 31 23.98 3.04 > 94 2% triec 
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HE world production of silver 

amounts annually to about 160 

million ounces which, valued at the 
Treasury purchase price of 64% cents 
per ounce, approximates a total value 
of a little over $100,000,000. The 
world production of gold averages some- 
24 million ounces; as the 
Treasury price is $35 per ounce, its 
total value is not far from $850,000,000, 
or over eight times as much as that of 
silver. Moreover, the share of the United 
cent in 


thing like 


States only about 15 
silver, and even less in gold production. 
Yet, the insist (and have 
insisted for a number of years) that 
the white metal be re-monetized, either 
in the complete form of symmetalism 
making the dollar redeemable with, say, 
60 cents in gold, and 40 cents in silver, 
or in the form indicated by President 
Roosevelt that silver might ultimately 
constitute 30 per cent of the monetary 


per 


’ 


“silverites’ 


base. (The international agreement 
signed at the London Economic Con- 


ference provides for a 25 per cent 
base.) 

This may be an uncommon way of 
putting things. But in view of the 


fact that silver agitation in this coun- 
try traces its origin to the producers 
and mining interests, added to the other 
fact that international 
are drawn into the picture, it does not 
seem beyond the bounds of logic and 
common sense to reach back and get out 
of the the figures on U. S. and 
world production. The above data imply 
the insignificance of the production 
value of silver when compared with 
that of gold. Furthermore, they show 
that the American producer is going out 
of his way to claim weighty consider- 
ations where there are none. Re-mone- 
tization of silver cannot be defended on 
the ground of productive interest, such 
as steel, automobile, transportation or 
other than silver mining industries can. 
Prof. Carothers of Lehigh University 
placed (in an article in North Amer- 
ican Review) the silver industry on a 
par with the suspender industry, and 
below the peanut industry in economic 
importance. 


repercussions 


files 


If such is its significance in the eco- 
homic world, one may inquire whether 
there are not important monetary 
reasons to be considered, as the silver 
claim. Fortunately, past 
decades furnish ample material and in- 
formation by which to judge the mone- 
tary importance, if any. It has been 
tried out in many foreign countries 


adve cates 
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SILVER 


As a Commodity 
and as a 
Monetary Unit 


eee 














in search for a bimetallic standard; it 
has also been tried out in the United 
States; it has failed, and dis- 
carded, in all of them. Since the first 
American money act, that of 1792, silver 
and gold could be presented at the mint 
for free and unlimited coinage; either 
could be accepted as legal tender; it was, 

bimetallic standard. 


been 


in other words, a 


Mint vs. Market Ratio 


gold is more 


work. As 


ratio had to be 


It did not 
valuable than silver, a 
worked out; so, 15 ounces of silver were 
declared to be worth one ounce of gold 
But the open market value 
Consequently, silver 
and was, in 
effect, driving gold out of circulation. 
Congress changed, in 1834, the ratio 
to 16 to 1. The market value, however, 
would not be disturbed; it remained at 
15.5 to 1, with the effect that silver was 
undervalued, and that gold was driving 
silver out of circulation. In 1873, the 
free coinage of silver was abolished. The 
bimetallic standard had failed because 
of the obvious impossibility of making 
the mint ratio between gold and silver 
correspond with the market ratio. It 
speculation whether 


as money. 
15.5 to 1. 


overvalued as 


was 


was coin 


is a matter of 
bimetallism could not be made a success 
if (1) the mint ratio would be fixed on 
a sliding scale so it would always coin- 
cide with the market ratio, and (2) the 
leading nations of the world would 
adopt a uniform standard. If the former 
is possible, the latter does not seem to 
be, viz.: the break-up of the inter- 
national gold standard into many dif- 
ferent national applications. 
Meanwhile, our silver advocates go 
ahead undisturbed with their claim that 
symmetallism would make for great 
flexibility and more stable purchasing 
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power, that it would avoid the risks of 
paper inflation, that it would 
strengthen enormously the buying 
power of half the world’s population, 
the very half which threw the world 
into an economic cataclysm through the 
reduction of its purchasing ability. 
India, it will be remembered, was forced 
upon a gold standard by the mother 
country back in 1926, leading to im- 
mense imports of gold and depriving the 
people of the use of their silver. China, 
again, is the only large country remain- 
ing on a silver standard. 


money 


Silver Advocates’ Claims 

One may doubt, if not the truthful- 
ness, at least the efficacy of these state- 
ments. For one thing, we have had 
altogether too much “flexibility” under 
the gold standard which jumped up and 
down the ladder of commodity values 
in a confusing manner. More of this 
is hardly desirable. As to the argu- 
ments regarding purchasing power and 
inflation, it is by now well known that 
the stability of the former has not even 
been affected by the cut in the gold 
content of the dollar, how much less by 
Nor is the point 
“cur- 


the addition of silver. 
well chosen that we 
rency” to forestall the work of the print- 
ing presses; for it is not the stock of 
money, but its use and circulation which 
form the requirements of currency in 
the life of the nation. A glance at 
the money market reveals that we have 
and not a 


need more 


an abundance of money, 
scarcity. 

Limitations of make it im- 
possible to more than sketch the possible 
effect of a higher silver price upon coun- 
tries such as India and China. India 
produces silver, but only about 5 
cent of world production; to this extent 
she would benefit from a better return 
shipments, but as_ the 
figured at 


space 


per 


on her silver 
total value of production, 
the Treasury purchasing price, is only 
about $4,500,000 a year, it will be seen 
that a higher silver price can only to 
a small degree favor the balance of 
Indian foreign trade. 

China does not produce silver. Never- 
theless, the spectacular drop in the price 
of silver over the last 60 years has had 
effect on her international 
economic relations. First, the owners 
of silver suffered heavy losses, reducing 
the wealth of the country as a whole; 
secondly, the Chinese exchange declined, 
that is, the Chinese tael depreciated in 
comparison with gold. As a result, 
wholesale prices rose from 100 in 1926 
to 127 in 1931. Since then, the value of 
silver has risen, and wholesale prices 
dropped back to 103.4 in 1933. This, 
however, has little effect upon her for- 
paid 


a serious 


eign trade, as imports must be 
out of exports. As exports, in the first 
(Concluded on page 20) 











A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 











Low Cost Policies 
for Protection 


Retirement Income Endowments 


Par and Non Par 
Age 0 to 65 


A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 


A General Agent’s Contract 
that rewards successful per- 
formance. Desirable territory 


available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















That’s a Strong 
Conservative 
Company” 


and the reason for Seranton 


tices, and that it has alwavs en- 
deavored to be not one of the 


largest but one of the strongest. 


There is a personal interest ele- 


ment in its agency relations. Once 





a Seranton Life man, always one. 


Some exceptionally good territory 
open to enterprising agents 


ADDRESS 
WALTER P. STEVENS, President 


THE SCRANTON LIFE 








\Q SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA po 
_ ye 














/ “SCRANTON LIFE! \ 


, # hear this everywhere 


Life’s financial standing is because 


of its conservative business prac- 























TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Compan 
GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Is 
Conclusive Evidence of Its Remarkable Stability 
and Growth 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President W. J. Shaw, Secretary 
Shearn Moody, Vice-President E. L. Soberts, Vice-President 
(In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1933 
4SSETS 
Cash and Government Securities: 
Cash . - +s eeeee + -$2,065,732.32 
U. 8. Government Securities ‘ - 3,051,832.43 $ 5,117,564.75 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 1 067,494.46 
State, Muni a, t. ublic Utilities, Industrial and Miscellan¢ 
3onds and xcks 10,706, 196.33 
Mortgage Loan 15,452,014.45 
Collaterat Loan . 1,033,645.00 
Policy Loans an 1d Premium No 6,451 ,197.13 
Real Estate, including Home Oe Building 6,514,589.00 
Real Estate Ce tract of Sale 1,719,874.38 
Inte erest Due and pe rued 987,388.25 
1,037,907.58 


Deferred and Un ted Premiums 
Al Other Assets ...... ee 243,769.62 


TOTAL ASSETS $50,331 ,640.95 


LIABIitiriés 
Net Re American Experience Table, 3 and 3% 








Reserve r Death Losses and Maturities in Process of Ad- 
justmer . ‘ 386,603.81 
hte for Taxes , 185,576.93 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ‘ 828,520.21 
( ‘apital SOE saccace $2,000.000.00 
Investment Rt serve 2,250,000.00 
Surplus wawiae 5.538,868.90 
Surplu irity to Policyholde: , ‘ 9,788,.868.90 | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $50,331 ,640.95 
Life Insuranc in Force oe 962,452.00 
Monthly Income Exceeds ° 200,000.00 
Paid Policyholders Since Organization. . 60388,959.32 
Gains —— ered in 19 
rance in Force . ‘ 4,207,856.00 
pores . 884,140.06 
Surplus Security to Policyholders 263,112.13 


OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLION POLICYHOLDERS 





$39.142,071.10 | 








The Spectator, 


May 24, 1934 
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HOME OFFICE 


Mutual Life of New York 
Occupancy at 


HE Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York completes this 
month the 50 year occupancy of its 
Home Office building at No. 34 Nassau 
Street, New York. This building is one 
of the few in existence continuously 
eupied by the same company for half 
a century and still completely modern 


in its business appointments. 


The Mutual Life issued its first 
policy in 1843 and thus began its 
eareer as the “First American Life In- 


surance Company.” It was then located 


at 44 (now 56) Wali Street, the present 
site of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company. 
Site Purchased in 1882 
The land at No. 34 Nassau Street ex- 
tending the entire block on Nassau 


Street from Liberty to Cedar Streets 
and 111 feet on Cedar Street and 116 
feet on Liberty Street, was purchased 
by The Mutual Life in 1882. It had 
been the site of the United States Post 
Office from 1845 until 1875. In 1882 
the Government having moved the Post 
Office to its present, then new, quarters 


in City Hall Park, sold its Nassau 
Street land to The Mutual Life at 


auction for $650,000. 

For nearly 250 years this land had 
been continuously changing hands. The 
Post Office had occupied it since 1845. 
Before that it was the site of the “new” 
or Middle Dutch Church erected there 
in 1727. Nassau Street was then Kipp 
Street, Liberty Street was Crown 
Street, and Cedar Street was Queen 
It was from the belfry of this 
church that Benjamin Franklin is said 
to have conducted his experiments in 
electricity. 

This was the church which was later 
to be occupied by the British (1775), 
then used as a prison and subsequently 
as a riding school to train dragoon 
horses. It was rededicated in 1790 and 
continued as a house of worship until 
1840, when business and commerce 
forced the congregation to seek quart- 
ers elsewhere and it was leased for the 
Post Office and later purchased by the 
Government. The church is said to 
have purchased the plot in 1725 for 575 
pounds. It was originally a part of a 
grant by William Kiefft, Dutch Gover- 
nor of the province in 1644 to Jan 
Jensen Damen, which was included in 
a plantation just outside the stockade 
erected by the early Dutch settlers 
north of the present line of Wall Street. 


Street. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Celebrates Half a Century 
34 Nassau Street 


The entire plot, of which the present 
Mutual Life site is a part, is said to 
have been first sold in 1675 for one 


hundred pounds in “beaver, New Eng- 
land money or goods equivalent.” 

The original Mutual Life building, 
to which additions were made in later 
years, was Charles W. 
Clinton, architect, great nephew of the 
famous Governor DeWitt Clinton, who 
designed the present 71st Regi- 
ment Armory and many other buildings 
in the financial district. Mr. 
Clinton’s firm afterwards became Clin- 
ton and Russell. This firm designed the 
more recent Cedar and Liberty Street 
extensions of The Mutual Life and is 
now known as Clinton and Russell, Hol- 
ton and George, architects for 60 Wall 
Tower, The Hudson Terminal Building 
and The Hotel Astor. 

It was Mr. Clinton’s idea to make the 
Mutual Life building of such a style 
and character that it should be a cen- 
tral part of what would be destined to 
become an “insurance center.” The 
gradual conversion of the William and 
Nassau Street section of the city into 
such a center has more than borne out 
this anticipation. 

The original Mutual Life Building, 
as occupied in 1884, consisted of 8 
stories facing on Nassau Street, with 
what were then known as “pavilions” 
extending down Cedar and Liberty 
Streets. In an early description (1884) 
the following observations were made 
in regard to its construction: 


designed by 


also 


erected 


Early Description 


“The work is of the most solid and 
enduring character. The foundations 
have been designed with great care to 


insure equal pressures under every 
part of the superstructure. The piers 
are properly proportioned to sustain 


the weights, in their sectional areas 
and heights, according to the several 


materials of which they are built. The 
basement and first stories are of 
granite. The other stories, up to the 
eighth, are of a beautiful limestone 
from Indiana. 

“The interior construction is mainly 


of iron, consisting of rolled beams sup- 
ported on plate girders which rest on 
cast and Phoenix wrought-iron columns. 
The building is entirely fireproof, the 
spaces between the beams being span- 
ned with fire brick, and the bottoms of 
the beams being protected with the 
same material, which is an unusual pre- 
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caution. Most particular attention has 
been given to ventilation, and the heat- 
ing will be complete, although by direct 
radiating coils, yet from the manner of 
air the best effects 
obtained. Steam fur- 
nished by the Steam Heating Company, 
although boilers will also be provided. 
will be for both 
and electric lighting, as well as for all 
the latest such as 
phones, electric call-bells, ete. An 
tesian well will assist in supplying the 
building with water, and now yields an 


introducing fresh 


will be will be 


Provision made gas 
tele- 
ar- 


appliances, 


ample supply of pure water. 

“The style is an adaptation of the 
Italian The 
divided into three features, the central 
part recessed and flanked by pavilions 
An ar- 


Renaissance. facade is 


on Cedar and Liberty Streets. 
the pilasters of which will be 
ornamented with flutings and richly 
carved capitals, has arches spanning 
The main cornice 


cade, 


the spaces between. 
is bold in design. 


No Contractor Employed 


“The the most highly 
wrought feature of the facade, and is 
both striking and imposing. It is two 
stories in height, flanked by massive 
granite columns. The capitals of both 
columns and piers are executed in 
white marble. The ceiling is vaulted 
and panelled, and the piers are covered 
with Renaissance carving. The cap- 
itals of the piers have heads typical of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
upon them, modelled and ex- 
ecuted in a masterly style. This work 
was done by Mr. Samuel Kitson, from 
Rome. There will be an ornamental 
bronze gate at the portico entrance.” 

It is interesting to note from the 
records that in the construction of the 
original building no contractor was 
employed. The Mutual Life contracted 
for the purchase of the materials, but 
paid for the labor “direct” on a “day’s 
work” Frederick S. Winston, 
who had been president of The Mutual 
Life for 30 years, or since 1853, is said 
to have given his personal supervision 
to every step in the erection of the 
building. ‘“‘Early in the morning, rain, 
snow or shine,” the old reports state 
“the venerable but active president was 
on hand—up ladders and down ladders, 
that the faithfully 
done and that there was neither waste 
of time nor material.” 


portico is 


carved 


basis. 


seeing work was 


At the time of completion of the 
building in 1884, the Mutual Life did 
not occupy the entire structure, but 


leased a part of it to certain selected 
tenants who recognized its central loca- 
tion as highly desirable. Among these 
were the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kuhn, Loeb and Company, The 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Judge Elliott to Join 


John Hancock Mutual 


Elected General Solictor of Big 
Boston Company; Five Years 


Manager of the A.L.C. 


St. Louts, Mo., May 24—Francis V. 
the American 
officially 
inced the resignation of Judge Byron 


K. Elliott, 


Keesling, president of 


Life Convention, has an- 


manager and general counsel 


the A. L. C. Judge Elliott has been 
ected general solicitor of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany of Boston, Mass. 
President Keesling stated that the 


officers the American 
the 


Judge Elliott’s services but at the same 


and members of 


Life Convention § regret loss of 


time they regard it a real compliment 
that one of the country’s greatest life 
insurance companies should come to the 
Convention’s organization to fill so im- 
Judge Elliott plans 
» remain at the St. Louis headquarters 


portant a position. 


of the organization until mid-summer. 
\ special committee has been named by 
President Keesling to consider a man 
to fill the vacancy caused by his resig- 
nation, 

Since assuming the position of man- 


and general counsel of the Amer- 


arvel 

can Léfe Convention in the Fall of 
1929, Judge Elliott has attained an 
enviable position in the life insurance 


i€ gal 


world through his work with the 
Convention. Under his direction the 
home office organization of the A.L.C. 


has reached a high degree of efficiency. 
touch with all of 
the developments of the nation affect- 


It has kept in close 
ing life insurance, directly or indirectly, 
the 


through regular and special bulletins. 


keeping membership advised 


He was introduced to the general men- 


ership at the annual meeting held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, early in October, 
iv29, just about three weeks prior to 
the famous stock market crash that 


precipitated the general depression of 
the past four and a half years. 
was born at Indian- 
May 5, 
tended the public 
until 1917. He 


Army as a 


Judge Elliott 


apolis, Ind., on 1899, and at- 
schools of that city 
enlisted in the U. S. 
shortly after this 
World War and 


was advanced to the rank of lieu- 


private 
country entered the 


later 


tenant in the Coast Artillery Corps. He 














































Byron K. Elliott 


received his A.B. degree from Indiana 
University in 1920 and his LL.B from 
Harvard Law School in 1923. He prac- 
law in Indianapolis with his 
father, William F. Elliott, for about a 
year. In 1924 he was appointed Chief 
Deputy Prosecuting Attorney at In- 
dianapolis and attracted such favorable 
public attention he was offered the posi- 
tion of Assistant Attorney General for 
His public 
record in the city and state legal posi- 
the Marion 
County, including Indianapolis, in 1926 


ticed 


Indiana the following year. 


tions was such people of 
elected him judge of the Superior Court 
of Marion County by a very large ma- 
jority. He that bench when 
he was offered and accepted the position 
with the American Life Convention. 
Both his father, William F. Elliott, 
and his grandfather, Judge Byron K. 
(Concluded on 20) 


Was on 


page 


Former President Hoover 
May Be NYLIC Director 


Addressing 600 agents, managers and 
business men of San Francisco, Thomas 
M. Buckner, president of the New York 
Life, announced that former President 
Herbert Hoover, has been nominated as 
a director of the company. Mr. Hoover, 
has not accepted as yet. however. The 
the 
meeting and addressed the gathering, 


former president was present at 
commenting on the close and sane con- 
tacts life agents enjoy with the real 


problems of their fellow Americans. 





J. Elliott 


Occupational Hazards 
Discussed by Risk Men 


Home Office Life Underwriters 
Hold Three-Day Session at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York 


The Home Office Underwriter’s As- 
sociation met for the spring meeting of 
the association, May 21, 22 and 23, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. 

A feature of the was the 
meeting of the occupational committee 
of the association under the direction 
of the chairman of the committee, Mor- 
ris Pitler, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, in a morning 
afternoon 


program 


and discussion of 


tional hazards. During this discussion, 


occupa- 


papers were presented by various men- 
bers of the Occupational Committee on 
County, State, Highway and Railway 
Police, Prison and Reformatory Staffs 


Federal Law Enforcement Agencies, 
Metalizing, Comments on the Practice 
of Removing Extra Premiums from 
Policyholders Leaving Health Injur- 


ious Manufacture of 
Wire and Wire Products, etc. 

The meeting of the Occupational 
Committee followed by a plant 
visit arranged for the various members 
of the committee. 

The main program of 
writer’s Association was 
Tuesday morning, at which time Wil- 
liam H. Dallas, of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, and president of the as- 
sociation presided. The meeting got 
under way with reports of committees 
and “The Ideal Underwriting Organiza- 
tion,” with Austin D. Reiley, of the 
Mutual Life of New York acting as 
chairman of this of the 
gram. The subjects discussed involved 


Occupations, 


was 


the Under- 
opened on 


feature pro- 
a comparison of the numerical system 
of underwriting with other 
and “Individual Selection of Risks,” as 
Risks by 


methods, 
compared to “Selection of 
Committee. 

discussion of various 
followed by 4 
Female 


A “clinic” 
topics of interest was 
paper on the “Selection of 
Risks,” by Leigh Cruess. 

At the closing session of the associa- 
tion, with William H. Dallas presiding, 
Hall and John A. Stevenson, 
of the Penn Mutual, discussed selection 
problems. 
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SELLING AVERAGE PROGRAMS 


Challenge the Prospect With a Problem, Advises Robert 
B. Coolidge of the Aetna; Make Him 


Visualize His Situation 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


OSS a problem into the lap of a 
prospect, a problem that will make 
him worry and disturb him to the 
extent that he will spend money in 
order to solve it, and then you are sell- 
insurance, declares Robert B. 
assistant superintendent of 
Aetna Life Insurance 
Coolidge addressed the 
Association of Life 
Thursday at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, emphasizing the 
advantages of program selling. He did 
not attempt to explain, nor did he ad- 
neces- 


ing lif 
Coolidg 
agencies of the 
Company. Mr. 
Philadel] phia 

Underwriters last 


vocate the elaborate programs 
sary fortunes. He 
addressed his remarks to the average 
type of agent and his sales suggestions 
applied to the average type of case. 
Very few men are “natural” sales- 
said, and for that reason the 
must have definite and well 
methods in order to be 
The program idea, he believes, 
agent’s most 


men of great 


men, he 
majority 
planned suc- 
cessful. 
is still one of the life 
servicable tools, in spite of considerable 
opinion to the contrary. Make a man 
visualize his true condition, make him 
see the problems of life as they exist, 
and he sells himself more life insurance 
than he is able to take in most cases. 
Mr. Coolidge, who has had 14 years’ 
experience in the field year 
in the home office, recommended a sim- 


and one 


ple program presentation consisting of 
four neatly typed exhibits. The first 
page shows what the prospect actually 
needs in the way of insurance protec- 
tion, taking his own figures for the 
This exhibit shows also exact- 
ly what the insurance will do in detail. 


amount. 


The second page presents the picture 


f the insurance already owned, and 
what will do. The third page pre- 
sents the plan recommended, usually 


about the same as page one. The 
fourth page shows how much the plan 
will cost. He passing, 
that the difference in the cost of the 
nsurance already owned and the com- 


remarked, in 


plete program is overshadowed by the 


comparison presented in pages two and 
ihree. 

If the prospect says, as he usually 
will, that everything is fine except that 
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Robert B. Coolidge 


he can’t afford so much, then ask him 
to cut the program to suit his needs. 
It is surprising, Mr. Coolidge said, how 
hard the prospect finds it to cut down 
on the various items. 

of this, he 


prospects 


instance cited a 
case where one of his had 
ordered $10,000. He delivered an addi- 


As an 








COAL VS. COKE 


To illustrate his contention that you 
never know how nearly sold the pros- | 
pect may be Mr. Coolidge told about 
the argument he had with a fellow | 
underwriter on the respective merits of | 
coal and coke in a certain type of fur- 
nace. It happened that the furnaces 
in their homes were of identical make | 
and size. Mr. C. used coal while Mr. B. | 
was committed to coke and each | 
claimed decided superiority for the fuel | 
of his choice. The argument continued 
for some minutes, when they saw they | 
were getting no place. Neither ap- 
peared willing to yield an inch in this 
momentous debate, so they called it e 
day. It developed, however, that next 
month Mr. C. laid in a supply of coke 

| and Mr. B. switched to coal. Keep after 

| 





that prospect. He may be about ready 
to take the policy. 














tional $50,000 programmed and the 
prospect liked it immensely except that 
he finally decided he would not be able 
to take anything except the original 
$10,000. When the burden of cutting 
down the program given to the 
prospect and he started in to see what 
he could do with the job, he finally 
ended up by taking the $10,000 and 
$35,000 of the programmed items. 


was 


Another example from personal ex- 
perience concerned the speaker’s first 
attempt to sell along program lines. 
A good personal friend has purchased 
e $10,000 contract. He owned $20,000 
in life policies at the time, making a 
total of $30,000 available. Mr. Cool- 


idge started to talk about modes of 
settlement and received the usual as- 
surance that Mrs. Prospect would be 


competent to take care of the proceeds 
safely. “What investments would vou 
make if you had $30,000 cash at this 
moment?” he asked, and the 
didn’t know off hand. Neither would 
his wife, Mr. Coolidge suggested, and 
persuaded his friend that guaranteed 
income was the thing to be desired. 
This brought up the question of how 
much and for how long and the sales- 
man learned that the buyer would want 
his wife to have $5,000 in a lump sum 
and at $150 a month for say 
twenty years. After that, he 
his wife might have $50 a month for 
life. Ridiculous, 
How on earth 


prospect 


least 
was told, 


the balance of her 
the prospect exclaimed. 
can you expect a person to live on that 
amount? Well, then, perhaps the $150 
2» month could be cut down a bit, or the 
payments short- 
wasn’t appre- 


period of the larger 
ened. This suggestion 
ciated either, and the discussion 
concluded by the prospect taking an 
additional $15,000 to pad out the line 
into a workable program. 

This 
that a great many men 
care of their families, are well able to 
do so, but simply have no conception 
of what will be required. The matter 
has never been forced to their attention 
and that is the job of the life insurance 
salesman—to make men face the cold 
facts of life and realize exactly what 


was 


convinced Mr. Coolidge 


want to take 


case 


their present life insurance is capable 
of doing for them. 

The speaker said he recently was 
sold a new car on exactly this same 


principle. He wanted and needed a 


new car and a number of salesmen had 


contacted him, giving demonstrat‘ons 
and up-to-date sales talks. He was 
almost sold but not quite sufficiently 


Finally, 


so to part with the hard cash. 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Home Office Anniversary 


(¢ cluded f page 15) 


( dated Electric Light Company, 
Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, the International Bell Tele 
ne Company, the United States 
rtgage Company, Colorado Coal and 
Iron Company, Mexican National Rail- 
way, a number of law firms and insur 
ance brokerage companies, as well as 
Mr. Clinton, the company’s architect. 

By 1888, the Mutual Life had so 

tgrown the space allotted for its own 

that an addition to the original 

ding was erected at No. 59 Cedar 
Street adjoining it on the east with a 
frontage of 71% feet. 

In 1892 another addition was erected 
at No. 32 Liberty Street, also adjoining 
he old building. This was 15 stories 
high above the sidewalk, with base- 
nent and cellar. 

Again in 1900, to be completed in 
1902, was erected the section of the 
Mutual Life building running from 18 
26 Liberty Street and extending 
through to 51-55 Cedar Street, also 15 
stories high. At about this time a sys- 
tem of interior corridors on the ground 
floor was planned and installed, con- 
necting all The Mutual Life buildings in 
a group. Later during the same period, 
the Mutual Life acquired the Stokes 
Building, Nos. 45 to 49 Cedar Street, 
as well as the building at the corner 
of William Street (No. 43 Cedar 
Street) and these were so reconstructed 
as to link together what is practically 
an entire block of buildings as the home 
ffice of the company. 

While architects generally agree that 
the collection of buildings now grouped 
as the Mutual Life’s Home Office is 
inique in that they constitute the only 
single exhibit of examples of all four 
types of progressive engineering con- 
struction now in existence in America, 
they likewise agree that The Mutual 
Life buildings have been so planned 
that although begun 50 years ago, they 
are in every sense equal in modern 
facilities to many of the newest struc- 
They afford abundant light and air, 

high ceilings and arrangement of 
he offices make for the utmost in busi- 
ness comfort, and their location, near 
subways, elevated lines, ferries and 


ther business enterprises give them all 


that is desired for many years to come. 
The Mu ife at present occupies 
more thar f of the total space in its 





entire group of home office buildings. It Calif.-Western States 


maintains also a_ well-equipped law flects New Director 


library for its own use and that of its -_ ; : . wz 
: Thomas McCormick of Rio Vistg 


tenants. Among those who have offices i ciaele . . . ‘ 
? California State Senator and presiden: 


in the Mutual Life buildings at this 
time are Dillon, Read & Company, The 
Delaware & Hudson and Northern 
Pacific railroads (executive offices), 


of the Natomas Company, large gold 
dredging organization, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of dj. 
rectors of the California-Westery 
Western Union Telegraph Company, States Life. He 
H. H. Harris & Co., R. Fulton Cutting, Joshua Greenwood of Salt Lake City 
August Belmont, The Anglo-South No action was taken at the regular 
American Bank, The Chemical Safe monthly meeting of the board of May 
Deposit Co., George R. Read & Co., and 11, on the election of a president of 
the law firm of Winthrop, Stimson, the company to succeed J. Roy Kruse 
Putnam and Roberts. resigned. 


succeeds the late 





Cheery Miles 
or Weary Mliles | 


One who must carry the burden of 
an empty purse will weary in the after- 
noon stages of life’s journey. 


How different that self- 
same trail to another 
light-hearted traveler 
whose needs are pro- 


vided for. 


Tell your prospect 
how The Prudential 
can help him to be 
INDEPENDENT. 
Even after he stops 
earning wages. 


Che Prudential 
Susurance Company of America 


EpWarRD D. DUFFIELD, Preside 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Dr. Spear Will Discuss 
The Disability Clause 


Irving J. Spear, who will discus 
Clause in Life 


Medical Standpoint” be- 


The Disability Insur 
ance from the 
representatives of two hundred 


ince companies at the twenty 


arth nual meeting of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
‘ginia, on the morning of Friday, 
lune 15. is one of the outstanding med- 
in this internationally-noted 

ter of medicine. 
The discussion of the medical phase 
f the ability clause in life insurance 


part of a very interesting sym- 
mn that general topic that has 


inged by Dr. Donald B. Cragin, 
director of the Aetna Life In- 
urance Company, program chairman 


The same sub- 
be discussed from the stand- 
the the 

e, the inspector, and the claim 


r the Medical Section. 


underwriter, agency 

ister. The prepared papers will be 

i by a general discussion of the 
lisability clause. 


Southland Life's 


Silver Anniversary 


The Twenty-fifth 
ersary Convention of 


Silver Anni- 
Southland 
Life Insurance Company was held in 
Dallas at the Baker Hotel on May 21, 
22 and 23. Prior to the meeting, 
Harry L. Seay announced: 
x<pect this to be one of the best 
attended conventions in our history. A 
out 


and 


1 
tne 


President 


surprisingly large number of 
agents already have qualified for the 
meeting—many of them both for them- 
selves and for their A great 
thers are qualifying daily.” 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Col. W. E. Talbot had charge of the 
dusiness and amusement program. Five 
held, with a 
number of prominent speakers of the 


wives. 


mant 


usiness sessions were 
insurance and banking professions on 
program. 
Talbot recently announced that 
Southland Life showed a 43.6 per cent 
gain for April as compared with April 


year. 


Hal Fraser State Life 
Leader in California 


presentatives of the Arthur 


— 


J. Hill 
alifornia Agency of the State Life In- 
smashed 


surance Company of Indiana 
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ON MEDICAL PROGRAM 





Dr. Irvine 


Spear 


, 
another record in April 
more new lit¢ nsurance nan 


per cent 
in April of 1933 and in 


tire United States for the month’s pro- 
duction. April made tl second suc- 
cessive month that the California 


Agency has registered a 40 per cent in- 
crease over the corresponding month of 
last year, Manager Hill reports. One 
of the ; 


month was the prominent part taken by 
I 


outstanding features of the 
newer members of the 
leader was Hal Fraser of Oakland, who 
also won the honor of leading the State 
Life’s Class B 
the United States. 
plications during April. 


throughout 


proaucers 


Fraser wrote 27 ap- 


Life Span Increased 
By Over One-Third 
The 


good after all, when 


“good old days” were not s 


of health comparisons made 
politan Life Insurance Company statis- 
have taken the 


ticilans, who 


Boston as an example. It is shown 


Boston, 100 years ago, was far fron 
being the healthful spot that it is today 
On every health count the “machins 


age 1s found to score over the “good 


old days,” when the average length of 
life was not much more than two-thirds 
of what it is today, and the 
half as high again as the 


Was about 


modern rate. 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNkK ELLINGTON 


VER since I commenced to get a 
little heavy around the waist line 


as I like to phrase it, I have derived a 
great deal of satisfaction from observ- 
ing the many more advanced obesities 
of my fellow man. Bill Stedler of the 
Field has always been one of my fav 
rite people because his development has 
eft me with a comfortable margin t 
vork on. I could feel pretty good just 
imagining all the beer and bread and 
potatoes I might consume before equal- 
ng that belt measure, although to lx 
trict accurate, neither I nor anyone 
else ever intended to continue to put or 
veight. We all are going to start in to- 
morrow or next week and get rid of 15 

20 pounds. I am considering the 
purchase of a second hand bicycle at 
+} + £ fant 


moment, as a matter of fa 











ERSONALLY, I have always hate 

the idea of being fat and was against 
the tendency on principle even before I 
became connected nsurance an 
learned about the many underwriting 
tragedies which follow in the wake of 
sweets and starches 3ut I have always 
Teit tnat own Case Was ex tiona 
naving entered tne contest witn tw 
strikes or ¢ I was named for ar 
ncle who was just about as broad as } 
was long and being a normally husk 
child, ever sitor would fe alled 
] n to comment on tr state I I 
growth and development. ‘Well, 
how the little man is growing! He’s 
going to be exactly his Ur 
Frank I will like he I'd itt 
und bi nterest 
of hat legior 

f beginning 
te untries 
sa 

ND now one of those comforting 
PF  vostonmelsae persons is lost to me 

r all ractica purposes I r 

intered Mr. Stedler ata ent 

n meeting and found | issing 
the ream in favor of gra f 

th salt and weighing 43 pounds less 
than he 1 two months ag B 
sTtedic 2 mar wh ised t& 

. ‘ ; t re = ind te Ww tr 4 
statin effec while the average ner 
Was trying to de e whether t a 
for the olives or ask some one to star 
them around, skipping t B ‘ 
Stratford's French fried potatoes ar 
alking about his orange ce ar ur 
s and two green vegeta s 
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Judge Elliott Joins 
John Hancock Mutual 


if oncluded from page 1a) 


Elliott, were outstanding figures in In 
For twelve 
Chief 
Court. 
high 

three 


liana legal circles. years 


grandfather was Justice of 


Indiana Supreme Few 


have won such rank in 


Niles 
ii 


profession for gener 

Judge Elliott did part of the editorial 
vork on “Elliott on Roads and Streets” 
“Elliott 


Contracts” 


and the supplements to 
Ra “Elliott 


H father and grandfather were also 


on 


roads” and on 


authors of Elliott’s “Work of the 
Advocate,” “Appellate Procedure” and 
“General Practice,” books that are 


widely cited by the higher federal and 
ite courts. 


He 


is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis Dramatic Club, 
Contemporary Club, Columbia Club, 


indianapolis Athletic Club, University 


Club, Woodstock Country Club, Indian- 
apolis Athletic Club, University Club, 
the St. Louis Noonday and Uni- 
ersity Clubs, Washington Racquet 


Club and Chicago Tavern, the Ameri- 
can Legion, various Masonic bodies, and 
Beta Theta Pi College Fraternity. At 

President of the 
Curtiss Flying Service of Indiana and 
pilot. While 
in Indianapolis he was counsel for 
Better Bu- 


ne time he was 


an amateur practicing 
law 
the Indianapolis Business 
reau. 


President Keesling has appointed the 


following special committee to consider 
the selection of a successor to Judge 
Elliott: Joseph B. Reynolds, president 
of the Kansas City Life, chairman; 


Gerard S. 


ers Life Company; 


Nollen, president, The Bak- 
John M. Laird, vice- 
The Connecticut 
Herbert M. Woollen, 
Central Life, and himself. 


president, General 


Life; 


American 


president, 


Silver 


(Concluded from page 12) 


11 months of 1933, dropped from $708,- 


000,000 to $561,000,000, so fell imports 


from $1,521,000,000 to $1,254,000,000. 
The benefits, accruing from a higher 
silver price, are doubtful; what China 
will do, however, is to inerease her 


to the U. S. A. 
In the 9-month period, they rose from 
$600,000 in 1932 to $18,000,000 in the 
following year 

The 


are apparently 


shipments of silver 


the silver advocates 
vulnerable on all sides. 


The arguments regarding the productive 


claims of 


— 





for States of New York and 


and Ohio are wanted by this 


Life and Annuity * 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordin: 
at Age6S © Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 © 2( 





WANTED... Managerial Material 


Ohio 





Ser 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Men who would make good local and district om BUFFALO. NY 
managers in various territories in New York 


62 year old company... to start 


as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 
18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 ¢ Whole Life Special « 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 


10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Endowment 


ary Life « 


) Payment Life, Endowment at 85 © 10, 15 and 20) 


tar 








Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term ¢ 10 Year Term © Children's Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10, 
interest, the monetary significance and President Smith Addresses 
favorable results abroad can all be indianapolis Agencies 
readily contradicted. There remains ' = _- . 
George Willard Smith, president of 


the selfish interest of a politically strong 


the New England Mutual, was a recent 











minority forcing the government to 
accept additional silver into the Trea- visitor at the Meub agency in Indian- 
sury reserves where it may find peace- apolis, where he addressed all the 
ful rest side by side with the half agency associates. The agency com- 
billion silver dollars of the Allison and prises three-fourths of Indiana. A 
Sherman Acts, a monument to the luncheon meeting was held at the In- 
shrewdness of the producers. dianapolis Athletic Club. 

} 


Founded 1850 


1O)o 


PREFERRED RISK 
FAMILY INCOME 

| SALARY SAVINGS 

| DISABILITY 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


LIFE 


THOMAS E, LOVEJOY, President 


7 OL 


LIFE ENDOW MENT 
MODIFIED LIFE 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
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1} Metropolitan Celebrates Divorced Wife Wins Canadian Life Agency 
al Canadian Anniversary $12,000 Policy Suit Officers Annual Meeting 


$2 divorced firs wite entitled to George int. of the iwerial L fe 
resident Ecker Addresses Dominion | cau , lif ; H. H f the Imperial Lf 
17 Representatives; Head Office Estak- .” pro f li 


husband made no effort to lected chairman of the Canadian A 


» insurance if her \ssurance Company, Toronto, was 


former 


ished at Ottawa Ten Years eypiegsye 
ba) change his beneficiary after his re sociation of Life Agency Officers at th 
Rest ion of confidence, not only marriage, Judge Avis ruled in the 15th annual meeting held at Ottawa 
iy uslY but among individuals as United States District Court at Cam- st week. J. O. Gallow, of the same 
be the greatest factor in den. N. J., in denying the clain f mpany, Ottawa, was reelected as 

nging about recovery from _ the Mrs. Lillian P. Maul to the $12,009 in ecretary-treasure! 
d lepression, declared Frederick urance of her husband, Dr. Stewart Other officers elected were: W. Kes 
Eck of New York, president of Russell Maul, who committed suicide , Prudential Assurance Company of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com in 1932. England. Montreal, honarary secretary- 
was in Ottawa recently on The court awarded the ne t treasurer; executive, W. F. Smith. Con- 


on of the tenth anniversary Maul’s divorced first wife. Mrs. Edith tinental Life. Toronto: J. A. Macfar- 


f the founding of the Canadian head Maul, who won a divorce in 1931 after lane, Monarch Life, Winnipeg; E. H 
of marriage McKinney, Ontario Equitable Life and 
go tl ome office decided it should Accident, Waterloo, Ont.; E. J. Harvey, 
ave a Canadian head office. During the P — North American Life, Toronto; E. J 
New Juvenile Policies ilies Meat tel 





fice, : it was just about ten years sixteen years 


the company increased the id ial Insurance Con 

t of imber of its employes in Canada from The Guarantee Mutual Life Company pany. Newark, N. J. 

cent - 200 persons. Investments by of Omaha recently announced to its field Systematization of managers’ opera 

tas pany in Canada amounted to forces seven new juvenile policies pro- tions and the present recruiting situa- 
the 250.0 100, this being 50 per cent viding for full death benefit at age 5. tion in Canada were the matters dis- 
tg an the company’s reserves. with annual premiums slightly highe ssed at the session. Papers were pre- 

Taking insurance as a barometer. con- than those for the standard series of sented by J. G. Stephenson, of the Lon- 
A n Canada are infinitely bette ivenile policies issued by the mpany ion Life, J. J. Murray, of the Dominion 
In- than last year” the president said. In for the past several years with full Life, and John Marshall Holcombe. Jr 

n, Mr. Ecker said, life insur- death benefit at age 10. The new poli- £ the Life Insurance Sales Researct 
id oup very favorably during cies, which are being issued on the 20 3ureau. Hartford. Conn. 

— the depression and was becoming more payment life, 20 year endowment, anda T. O. Cox. of the Excelsior Life. 
e recognized as a means of endowments at ages 17, 18, 19. 20 and Toronto, retiring chairman. presided 
ling an estate. 21 forms, are participating beginning 

7 : with the end of the third policy vear. ; ; 

‘dC ‘ fo! and are available with or without payor Addresses San Francisco 

Mid-Continent Life's waiver of premium benefits. General Agents, Managers 


| 

| 

Silver Anniversary 5 Gundistenes dete teen 
| , - —. UNULC TIE ie u -pUuly sis ula 

Appointed Receiver commissioner of California, addresse 


4 x<imately 200 agents and their 
Commissioner Jess G. the San Francisco General Agents and 


: attended the agency convention Following 


| i silver anniversary celebration, held Read’s petition for receivers! for the Managers Association at a meeting 
ently by the Mid-Continent Life in Oklahoma State Life, Joe B. Thomp- é Tues May 22 at the Commer- 
1¢ rar mmis Clu D ity Gundlefinger spoke 


| klahoma City. son, former deputy insurance commis- al 
itstanding address of the day sioner, has been appoin ; 


given by Joe S. Maryman, of the the company. ations a1 





Aetr Life, at Little Rock, Ark., on --- a la 
( Jus é rent. ne : : t sa meeting a mmitt 
a Just an Ager TI © Joins Northwestern National : a 
aker follows that occupation and R E. Brooks 1 reser ne section of the revise 
er : oy E. Brooks has been appointed estes : 
ng with it he has developed the abil- = ee ; ae nstitution and by-laws of the San 
a > ° , genera agent for the Nortnwester! t : ‘ , 
l| others of his work and how aegis . ; e Francis Life Underwriters Ass i- 
eee Eabe, Ot Premeetonm, Bh Be ste eccmekis cei de . 
R k : 1. s T rega g eprese a I ¢ 
» * . ‘ = 3rooks for the past eight vears has ; 
V. Reese, secretary of the Mid- a , oo a , general agents and managers 
ay . eeu represented the Northwestern Mutual 
nt Life, who began his activities , . 


» + . | . . 
at Princeton as district age 


th the company on the day of its . T. E. Allen's Connection 


n, May 12, 1909, was presented 
tain silver tokens, the principal Indiana General Agent ith Columbian National 





ng a silver plaque with his like- Malcolm M. Moore has been named T. E. Allen is erin 

hed thereon. The silver metal Indiana general agent of the Massa- tendent for the ¢ na 
creating this plaque was ob- chusetts Mutual, effective immediately I Insurance ( stor 

Ym the photostat process used Mr. Moore has been associated with the He was formerly Superintendent f 
mpany’s home office. agency 17 years and succeeds the late Agency) r the Sentinel Life of Kansas 

P ient, R. T. Stuart, made the Ward H. Hackleman. The announce- City. Mr. Allen will make his head- 
esentation with the proper tribute ment of the appointment came from larters in Kansas City and will su- 
} Reese responded, giving many the home office following a visit recent- pervise territory covering southert 
eminiscenses of his twenty-five ly of Joseph C. Behan, vice-president. Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


th the company. te the agency Iowa and Colorad 
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Selling Average Programs 


; , 
(tc onel ided from 


page 17) 


agency invited him to leave his old 


thei 


a thoroughly 


ir at service station. It would 


examined, without 


charge or obligation, and he would be 
apprized of its actual condition. As 

matter of fact, it took two typewrit 
en page o itemize what was wrong, 


with the cost of repair or replacement 


each item. A casual glance at 


ie list and total swung the balance in 


favor of a new car. A clear picture of 
the facts of the case sold the new car, 
just as visualization of insurances 
values will sell additional insurance. 
Another point the speaker stressed 


was, you never know just how near you 


and it 1S a good policy 


are to closing, 


to make a prospect say “No” four or 


five times under conditions. 


Hard 


with buyers 


present 


times have built up a “no” habit 


and the first refusal is in- 


variably thrown out show the 


salesman that the buyer is on his guard. 


just to 


Old age income insurance is a fine 
line to emphasize at the present time, 
Mr. Coolidge advised. This form of 


protection guarantees not a method of 
solving the old age dependency problem 
but the only method. The average man, 
he declared, will find it simply impos- 
sible to save enough money each year 
to allow him to retire and live on in- 
terest return through a normal period 
And if he lives on princi- 


last 


of old age 
the 
enough. 


pal, funds may not long 


President Russell U. Hergesheimer 
conducted the meeting and reported that 
the present membership is ahead of 
that of record at the end of the last 
fiscal year. He lauded the work of the 
new agency contact committee, which is 
composed of 30 members, with M. How- 
ard Orpen, Equitable of the U. S. A., 


This 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
their 
them in the 


as chairman. committee is 


tacting other men in respective 


agencies and 


interesting 


and work of the association. 
A. D. Wallis, Equitable of Iowa and 


chairman of the law and comity com- 


ideals 


The com- 
having 


mittee, rendered his report. 


mittee has been quite active, 


successfully prosecuted several cases 


against unethical agents. The commit- 
tee obviously means business and prom- 
ises to take vigorous action in all war- 
ranted cases if the membership will 
back it up with the proper sort of co- 


operation. 


New Group Contracts 

The Dow Chemical Company, of Mid- 
land, Mich., has announced the adop- 
tion of an employees’ group insurance 
plan involving more than $3,000,000 of 
life 
benefits. 


group insurance and accident and 
health The double 
program is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
on a cooperative basis, with the em- 


coverage 


ployer and employees sharing the cost. 
The life insurance in 
individual amounts of $1,000, with a 
weekly benefit of $12, payable in case 
injury incurred off the 


plan provides 


of sickness or 
job. Nearly 3,000 eligible workers are 


participating. 


The Lane Drug Stores, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., operators of a chain of retail drug 
stores, has adopted an employees’ group 


program providing more than 340 
workers with individual amounts of 
life insurance ranging from $500 to 


$2,000, also underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life, with the employer and em- 
ployees sharing the cost. 





Estates for the Future 





Head Office 





_ Nearly a million people own accumulating estates 
| amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


This large 


Montreal 
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PRUDENTIAL NOTES 


William H. 
Chicago No. 11 district, is the 
agent in Division J 
production of Ordinary Net Issue. 

The the branches 
of the company’s business in Divisio; 


Coy, an agent in the 
leading 
territory in the 
leaders in various 
F territory, in their respective ranks 
follows: 

Youngstown, 


are as 
The 
under 
dent S. 
on a combined basis. 
The W. O. 


Ohio, 
the supervision of 


aistrict, 
Superinten. 
E. Port, is leading the Division 


Johnson 


assistancy, 


Portsmouth, Ohio, is the leading as. 
sistancy in Intermediate with the R. J, 
Herman assistancy, of the Warren, 
Ohio, district, next in line. The lead- 
ing agent in the Intermediate field jp 
the Division is C. R. Stevenson, of 
Columbus No. 1 district. 

The Ordinary leaders _ include 


O. Meletzke, of No. 2 
district in the superintend- 
ency ranks, while Agent C. N. Roberts, 
of the Cleveland No. 6 district, is the 
man in the ranks in the 
Division. 

The leading Industrial producer in 
the agency ranks is C. A. Gherlein, of 
the Warren, Ohio, district, who is also 
No. 10 in the entire field, and Assistant 
Superintendent Herman, of the same 
district, is the leading assistant super- 
intendent in Industrial. The latter 
named representative also figured in 
the Division ranking for Intermediate. 

Outstanding producers in Ordinary 
throughout the Prudential field force 
who have recently been awarded Merit 
Buttons include Superintendent F. E. 
Dionne, of Lawrence, Mass.; E. P. 
Clinton, agent, Malden, Mass.; J. 
Cohen, agent, Raunton, Mass.; and F 
Ogan, agent, Lynn, Mass. 


the Cleveland 


assistant 


top agency 


Further Increases 
Made by Acacia 


In a message to the Field Force of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, President William Montgomery 
announced a net increase of business in 
force of $685,540 for the first four 
months of 1934 as against a net de- 
crease of $6,047,096 for the correspond- 
ing period last year. New production 
amounted to $14,097,690. Lapses were 
reduced twenty-seven per cent. 

“In addition to the figures given 
herein,” said Mr. Montgomery, “I am 
glad to advise you that the income of 
the company for the first four months 
of this year was the largest in its his- 
tory for the same period. 
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Stockyard Fire Loss 
May Top $8,000,000 


Insurance Aspects of Chicago 
Blaze Indicate No Individual 
Carrier Excessively Involved 


The fabled cow of Mrs. O’Leary, kick- 
over a lantern, is supposed to have 


started the holocaust that swept Chicago 
n 1871 and caused property damage of 
The threat of a similar 
lisaster hung over the Windy City last 
Saturday until, after four and a half 
blaze that 
about worth of 
stockyards property. Like the history- 
making previous fire, this one started in 


$168,000,000. 


controlled a 
$8,000,000 


hours, nhremen 


lestroved 


a cow pen, allegedly from a cigarette, 
ped out 42 square blocks of build- 
stock before it 
hecked. Nearly 
rendered homeless by the blaze and all 
apparati of the city, together 
with the efforts of some 350 police, were 
called into Five fire engines 
fire truck were destroyed and 
feet of line were 
Railroads lost 500 cars of all 
conflagration, 


ngs and was 


pens 


1200 persons were 


the fire 


action. 
and one 
thousands of hose 
types in the elevated 
tracks were rendered useless, hundreds 
f cattle, sheep and hogs perished and 
from the fire was said to have 


been visible to aviators as far away as 


smoke 


South Bend, Ind. A fortunate feature 
was the fact that only one life was 
known lost, although 25 persons were 


severely injured. 

Insurancewise, the Chicago fire was 
not as bad as at first thought. It is 
able that the insurance loss will be 
isiderably under the $8,000,000 mark 

ir fire insurance companies though un- 
loubtedly all lines of coverage involved 
vill reach a higher total. Casualty and 
ivestock carriers are expected to be in- 

uded, while there is an additional pos- 
sibility that some surety loss may in- 
irectly develop. The fire 
distributed the 
panies with about 200 carriers partici- 
pating. The character of the risk has 
deen well known to underwriters for a 


loss 


entire 


is widely among com- 


ng time and policies were issued ac- 
rdingly with the result that even large 
mpanies did not carry disproportion- 
ate lines and pro-rating of risks 
iniversal in the stockyards section. 
The large packing plants of Armour 
Swift & and 


was 


mpany, Company 


O27 
j s+ 


imperiled by the 
The fire 
the plant of the Mercury 
broad high- 


Railroad 


Hammond, though 


flames, escaped damage. was 
stopped at 
Tractor Company after the 
way of the Chicago Junction 
had aided firemen in checking its further 
spread. Discussion of factors involved 
in the conflagration, plus additional de- 


other 


° 


tails, will be found on pages of 


this issue. . 
Advertising Conference 
Meeting in New York 
The Insurance Advertising 
ence will hold the spring meeting of its 
executive committee at the New Yorker 
Hotel in New York tomorrow. Although 
this is an executive session, all members 


Confer- 


have been invited to attend. 

Following the 
there will be a luncheon at which Mare 
A. Rose, editor of “Business Week,” will 
Round-table dis- 


morning gathering, 


be the guest speaker. 
cussions will feature the afternoon sur- 
very of conference topics. 


Longshoremen's Strike Boosts 
Texas Marine Insurance Rates 


DALLAS, TEx., May 21 — The long- 
shoremen’s strike at the Gulf ports has 
resulted 
rates 500 
companies handling those forms of cov- 
erage announce. The rate on cotton 
policies, covering strikes, riots, risks in 


in boosting marine insurance 


per cent in some instances, 


warehouses which were formerly one- 
half of 1 per cent, 
te 2 and 214 cents per $100 valuation. 
These rates are subject to change on 
48-hour notice. The ll 


rates on alii 
cargoes for non-cancellable policies cov- 


have been boosted 


new 


ering strikes, riots, etc., are 15 cents on 


$100 valuation for storage in a brick 
warehouse and 25 cents for storage in a 
frame warehouse. 


Form District Organization 

The 
Association of Insurance agents recent] 
held a Winchester, Ind., 
with representatives from a wide area 
The district organization was 


Eastern district of the Indiana 


‘ 


meeting at 


present. 
completed with Cecil Owens of Farm- 
land, named district chairman. Harry 
E. McClain, Indiana insurance 


sioner, was to have spoken, but was in 


commis- 


an automobile wreck near Anderson on 
way to the meeting. He was 
injured. Atwood L. Jenkins, Richmond; 
I. W. Kirkpatrick, Muncie, and J. A. 
Serles, Marion, all spoke. 


not 


his 


Appeal From Fines 


To Be Considered 


New York Fire Exchange To Hea: 
Attitude of Automobile and 
Travelers at Special Meeting 


When the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford and the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company of the same 
city recently were assessed fines of $10,- 
each for alleged violation of the 
of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, both companies appealed. 
Tomorrow morning there 
special meeting of the Exchange to con- 


000 


rules 
will be a 


sider the appeals and the action of the 
arbitration committee of the organiza- 
tion which levied the fines. 

The companies were held to have vio- 
lated the provision of a section of the 
Exchange agreement 
telephone and clerical service allowant 
to brokers. No indication of the atti- 
tude of the special meeting is available 
in advance of the The notice to 
Exchange members anent the date of 
the meeting and the subject matter to 
the following 


regarding rent, 


session. 


be discussed contained 
clause: 

Pursuant to the provision of Section 
ll (g) of the exchange agreement, 
members are hereby notified that in- 
terested offices have taken appeals from 
the final rulings of the arbitration or 
grievance committete in the matter of 
rent, telephone and clerical service al- 
lowance to brokers, agreement, Section 
17 (i). 


Kennedy Reelected President 
of South Carolina Agents 
The Associatio 


Insurance conven- 


Carolina n of 


soutn 


+ 


agents at the State 
tion in Orangeburg last week, reelected 
R. M. Kennedy of 


rganization. 


Camden as president 
f the James M. Green 
f Orangeburg was elected vice-presi- 
James H. Woodside of Green- 
Secretary. Mr. 


councillor. 


dent, and 
chosen as 


elected national 


ville was 


Green was 


Celebrating Diamond Anniversary 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 21—The 
of Moore, Case, Lyman and Hubbard, 


agency 


is celebrating its diamond anniversary 
this month. It was organized in 1859 


by S. M. Moore, father of Frederick W. 
Moore, now the senior partner in the 
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Estimated Company Losses Crum ve “posto Group. , 47,750 Kentucky Agents Natio 
° ° National Liberty ........ 10,000 
Covering Chicago Blaze orn i trial al 300,000 Meet Next Month Me 


Preliminary estimates of potential! National Fire 


eer anes! 110,000 LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 21—Peyt 
urance losses in the Chicago stock- National Union ......... 200,000 Bethel, secretary of the Kentucky As. Fire U 
ards fire of last Saturday are being London & Lancashire ... 20,000 sociation of Insurance Agents, reporte; 
made by company underwriters. Most Scottish Union .......... 25,000 that the executive committee had def. “as 
f the lines on the destroyec -rritor nn aoe . 1itely cided o oldi > annus ar 
seve hauled Cacdghs tee. cllee cd tt era Nations Deak Dalit. Soe a ledges, Ee. Pee 
. “ “* ing, totally destroyed, carried coverage . ~~ + oe a The 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard of Chi- in the office of ead 3. Sauter ot Chi- Hotel, June 11, 12 and 13, the officers Board 
ago—that agency handling around | : a : Pee enc «60nd «executive committee meeting ay 
: cago, and estimated company losses ‘ at the 
$3,000,000 of the total coverage iN- through that agency are expected to be Monday evening, June 11, for dinner, York ( 
volved—and men of that agency, to- about $250,000. On the evening of June 12 there wi lar ag 
gether with the Cook County Loss Ad- be a joint dinner and dance in which that n 
istment Bureau and the Western Ad ; . the Kentucky Fire Underwriters As. inn 
ustment & Inspection Company, aré Ontario Fire Losses sociation, of field men, meeting at Ley. wet th 
usy forming accurate estimates of the Show Some Increase ington, on June 12, will participat H. Ko 
nsurance loss involved. Orrawa, CANADA, May 21 — The Meetings will also be held that date b will ee 
Estimated losses among the com number of fires in Ontario during the Kentucky Pond of the Blue Goos among 
panies include the following: March was 1581. an increase of 33 and the Kentucky Fire Prevention As. the pr 
Royal-Liverpool Group $196,000 over March, 1933. The insurance loss S0ciation. units ¢ 
America Fors a . 250,000 was $986,141, as compared with $913,- On June 13 there will be all-day Tha 
Home Insurance .. 50,000 O85 in March, 1933, an increase of business sessions, at which E. J. Cok about 
Phoenix Assurance . . 50,000 $73,056. Fall River, Mass., will speak. contre 
since 
to all 
Chicago Fire At Its Height As It Swept Over the Yards Section of the Union Stock Yards — 
as ex 
" Som sched! 
» ‘s “= gard 
i : phase 
& nae : ‘ ma, * - only 
a. Pie ; — offices 
alone 
ness 
form 
ing \ 
tive : 
kept 
the 
migl 
form 
lines 
conf 
stric 
ists 
non- 
givi 
insu 
bs 
will 
ceiv 
ame 
fee: 


Gle 


spe 





wi 
An aerial view of the stock yards conflagration. Lake Michigan is at the upper right of the picture 
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National Board Members 
Meet in Annual Session 


Fire Underwriters, Gathering in 
New York Today, to Hear 
Many Sub Rosa Discussions 


The annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, opening 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City this morning, has its regu- 
lar agenda, of course, but it is likely 
that much of the interest of the mem- 
ipart from their 
hear the remarks of President William 
H. Koop, head of the Great American— 
will center around sub rosa discussion 
individuals 


bers— eagerness to 


among regarding some of 


the problems now before the company 


units of the board. 

That there will be considerable talk 
about the Home Insurance Company 
contremps is a foregone conclusion, 
since it appears that the Home intends 


to allow its resignation from the Na- 
tional Board to stand. 

Another important point to come up 
as executives gather outside of the 
scheduled session is the action with re- 
gard to separation. The reinsurance 
phase of this question is bothering not 


only direct- writing companies, but 
ofices which engage in reinsurance 
alone. Such offices, now accepting busi- 
ness from both conforming and non- 


forming companies, have been wonder- 
ing what the attitude of their respec- 
tive feeders will become. They have all 
kept fairly silent on the subject. On 
the other hand, reinsurance firms 
might conceivably discover that con- 
forming companies will not give them 
lines if they accept business from non- 
conformists and vice versa. The re- 
striction now in effect is that conform- 
ists will not accept reinsurance from 
non-conformists, but both groups are 
giving reinsurance to independent re- 
insurers. 

The National Board meeting officially 
will hear President Koop’s address, re- 
ceive committee reports and vote on an 
amendment to the by-laws changing the 
fees for its Actuarial Bureau. 


Glens Falls Special Agent 

Chester A. Long has been appointed 
special agent for the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company in the states of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico, with 
headquarters in Denver. He succeeds, 
as of July 15, W. E. Walker, who is 
retiring after twenty years of service 
With the company. 


_ F 
The Spe ctator, Vay 24, 1934 


Devastation Left in Wake of Fire That Swept Chicago Stock Yards 





Photograph taken at Northeast corner of stock yards showing ruins of administration buildings 


Globe & Rutgers Plan 
Gets Court Approval 


Directorate of Rehabilitation 
Now Submitting All Factors to 
Creditors and Claimants 


The plan for rehabilitation of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, as outlined in 
The Spectator last week, has received 
the approval of the New York Supreme 
Court and has immediately been pro- 
mulgated to policyholders, stockholders 
and creditors. Holders of claims ag- 
gregating more than $4,000,000 have 
already approved it, and there is more 
than a hope that the company will soon 
be back in the field. 

The plan provides for the cash pay- 
rent of at least 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal of all claims of over $500 and the 
payment of the full amount of claims 
of $500 or less. Claimants for over $500 
will be asked to accept half cash and 
the remainder in second preferred stock 
with scrip for fractional amounts. 

Arrangement with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will release 
all cash held by it as of April 30, 1934 
(amounting to over $7,100,000), as well 
as substantial amounts of liquid securi- 
ties now held as collateral. The second 
preferred stock of $5 will be subordi- 


nate only to $4 first preferred stock 
held by the R.F.C. It will be preferred 
as to assets and dividends over the $5 
junior preferred stock to be issued for 
new cash capital and will be over the 
common stock. It will also be entitled, 
after the first preferred stock, to bene- 
fits of the retirement funds of the re- 
habilitation plan. 

The plan provides for the reduction 
of the par value of common stock from 
$25 to $15 per share and the holders of 
common stock are to forego dividends 
on their stock until the first and second 
preferred stocks are retired. With the 
$500,000 of new capital, conversion of 
part of the R.F.C. indebtedness and 
present net worth the company will 
have an auspicious reopening. 
Companies Ask Rehearing 
on Missouri Rate Case 

Attorneys for the 143 stock fire in- 
surance companies affected by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court decision of May 3 
sustaining the jurisdiction of the Cole 
County Circuit Court in issuing an 
order calling upon the companies to 
make full restitution to their policy- 
holders of excess premiums collected 
in violation of the Hyde 10 per cent 
rate reduction order of October, 1922, 
have filed a motion for a rehearing with 
the Supreme Court. 
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Underwriting Lesson In 
Chicago Conflagration 


insurance underwriters of 


United States received a somewhat se- 
re lesson from the $8,000,000 stock- 
yards fire which swept Chicago, II1., last 


Saturday and destroyed buildings, rail- 
livestock 


road 


That 


property, and homes. 


lesson ceaseless caution in 


was 


scrutiny of risks. Fortunately the insur- 


ance angles of the conflagration will not 
turn out as badly as early reports in 
dicated because the risks were distrib- 
uted, either directly or indirectly, among 


about 200 companies and no one carrie? 
is expected to be hard hit, but once again 

sudden unanticipated loss has come 
underwriters that they 


are engaged in an 


along to show 


extremely hazardous 


form of enterprise wherein a tireless 


must be kept if financial security 


; 
is to be 


maintained. 


The early months of this year seemed 


to point to a continuation of the low 
loss ratios that characterized the previ- 
ous 12 months, but during the past 


few weeks there is some change for the 
The 
] 


was closely 


worse, $3,000,000 Birmingham fire 


followed by the $5,000,000 
fire at the Schenley Distillery plant in 
Ky., a fire in a 
Massachusetts shoe factory, a pier fire 


Lexington, $750,000 
of several hundred thousand dollars in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
add 

the mounting total of destruction. 


now come the Chi- 


cago blaze to $8,000,000 ti 
The 


advantage of low loss ratios last vear 


some 


when the fire loss of the country aver- 
aged about $37,000,000 a month—plus 
the four 


months this year, may be somewhat off- 


lowered fire losses in the first 


set by the results of the past few weeks, 
although underwriters generally admit 


that even with the recent severe fires 


added, the average for the early months 
of this 


1932 


year should be lower than in 


One aspect of the Chicago fire which 


has drawn the attention of underwriters 
fact 


and agents is the that a completely 


“fireproof” the 
This 
Exchange Building which 


building was among 
structures destroyed by the flames. 
was the new 
was supposed to represent the most mod- 


This struc- 


ture was razed by the flames through 


ern of construction ideals. 
blaze, the firemen being 
the 
the burning stock pens near- 
by. All that remains of this “fireproof” 


communicated 


unable to get flames on 


access to 


account of 


edifice is nine stories of brick and con- 
gutted. 
Underwriters have always insisted that 


crete framework, completely 


the word “fireproof” was a misnomer 


and have consistently endeavored to sub- 


the 


“fire-resistive” instead and 
that of the New 
change assert the propriety of the latter 


stitute eX- 


amples such as Ex- 
phrasing. 

Agents will have an opportunity to 
use the destruction of the New Exchange 
Building as a point in reasoning with 
prospects and assureds that fire insur- 
ance should always be ample to take 
that the 
mere fact that a building is of fire-resis- 
tive construction is no guarantee thata 
loss will not oecur. 


care of any contingency and 


Building Losses Listed 
By Separate Structures 

Buildings destroyed in the Chicago 
fire—together with estimated 
wherever possible—include the follow- 


losses 


ing: 
Location Loss 

Stockyards Inn and Saddle 
& Sirloin Club... $500,000 
Dexter Pavilion 500,000 
Livestock National Bank.. 300,000 
Old Exchange Building 1,000,000 
New Exchange Building. 1,250,000 
Drovers National Bank. 200,000 
Daily Drovers Journal. 250,000 


In addition to the foregoing, about 
$2,000,000 of loss was sustained by the 
destruction of the following structures: 
Chicago Junction Railroad, Livingston 
Grain & Feed Depot, Root Hotel, Sears 
Roebuck equipment offices, building of 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Omaha Packing Company whole- 
sale market, and surrounding stores. 

Definite conclusions as to the exact in- 
surance loss involved in the destruction 
»f the buildings mentioned above cannot 
be forthcoming at the present time since 
study and preliminary moves 
toward adjustments have only just be- 
gun, but it appears from data 
available that the fire insurance 
will not be much, if any, over $6,000,000. 
There are numerous contemporary 
forms of insurance loss which may bring 
the total all insurance com- 
panies of all classes well over the $8,- 
000,000 mark. However, that is not a 
figure for the insurance carriers to be 
and unless the 
catastrophe hazard repeats itself many 


actual 


now 


loss 


losses of 


unduly alarmed over 
times during the year it is not expected 
that any insurance will find 


itself in difficulties. 


company 


Results of Investigation 
Expected To Be Delayed 


Chicago 
companies, 


branches of fire insurance 
adjusters’ 
and a host of city officials and organiza- 
tion units have been busy last 
Saturday checking and rechecking the 


agencies, offices 


since 





— 


extent of the conflagration loss. Com. 


mittees to determine the exact cause oj 
the fire were appointed by the city, }y 
the state and by the Chicago Board . 
Underwriters. Early 
that the fire originated in a cowpen a; 
the result of a carelessly thrown cigar. 
ette, but t 
cause have been advanced and it is ever 
probable that this Chicago fire, like s 
many large fires, will remain unidenti- 


reports 


tat 
s D 
S ba Leg 


other suggestions as to the 


fied as to origin. 

The widespread distribution of the 
risks inolved in the fire was such as to 
operate to delay the final findings of 
any investigation. Some of the large 
fire insurance companies carried fairl 
heavy lines on structures. but many of 
the buildings and 
shops were the subject of diversified 
In the case of companies be- 


smaller stores and 
coverage. 
ing large primary writers on the loca- 
tions involved, it would be an unfair 
estimate to take the exact amount of 
the policy loss as a true figure for a 
given company unless it were contrasted 
with the amount of reinsurance involved 
The underwriting caution engendered 
by the difficulties of the past few years 
is such that extensive reinsurance bj 
any primary carrier of large lines is at 
Apparently, then, the 

burden any one 


least indicated. 
Chicago fire will not 
company to a great extent unless it be 
some small company which kad retained 
more than sound practice would counsel 
This—because of depression lessons—is 
not likely. 

The involvement of many companies, 
many agencies and many adjustment 
factors will all combine to delay any of- 
ficial announcement of the true insur- 
ance loss at Chicago. 


Secondary Hazards 
May Hit Companies 

All classes of insurance companies 
have been eyeing the Chicago fire in- 
vestigation with some qualms becaus¢ 
of the impression that secondary in- 
surance hazards, apart from the prim- 
hazard of fire as such, may rut 
higher than at first supposed. 

As an example, informed executives 
point to the destruction of the Stock- 
yards Inn, which is a hotel of some 
three hundred rooms, and the Saddle 
& Sirloin Club. Both of these establish- 
ments are landmarks in the Packertown 
district of the Windy City, and both of 
them contained collections of paintings 
and art objects alleged to be of great 
Losses involving objects of art 


ary 


value. 
and paintings are notoriously difficult 07 
settlement because of the possible con- 
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ict of values on the part of adjusters 
an ureds. 
The possibility of compensation claims 


wust not be overlooked, though the fact 
+hat comparatively few individuals were 
njured would indicate that losses to 
arriers of this line will be slight, if 
ndeed any are present.. Necessarily, 
some automobile losses will develop dur- 
ng the final summation of factors in- 
lved in the blaze and damage at the 
scene of the conflagation is not the only 
hazard to be taken into consideration. 
With about 350 police called out to 
handle affairs within their jurisdiction 
juring the fire some idea of the ex- 


tent of highway traffic congestion can 
The curious, the frenzied, 
the careless and the incompetent all add 
to traffic difficulties, particularly during 
of high excitement 


be gained. 


moments such as 
those attendant on large fires and the 
casualty companies become parties to 
insurance losses which were originally 
the concern of fire underwriters alone. 


Special Lines' Carriers 
Concerned Over Results 

While primary consideration is being 
given by fire insurance companies to the 
main forms of fire insurance loss which 
may ultimately be shown to have de- 
veloped from the Chicago disaster, some 
mindful of the fact 
that the so-called special lines may be 
found to have been the 
final totals. Even jewelry floaters might 
not be entirely exempt, because jewelry 


underwriters are 


concerned in 


has a way of vanishing during periods 
f popular stress such as riots, fires and 
similar congregations. 


verage and tourist lines are also sub- 


Personal effects 


ect to losses under such conditions. 
Hotel 
levelop special losses involving the prop- 


fires in general are prone to 


erty of guests and in the Chicago blaze 
several hostelries were destroyed. 

It is that no individual 
effort on the part of concerted group will 
emanate from the adjustment offices in 
Chicago with the particular intention 

determining special line losses, but 


understood 


the companies have an eye on the pos- 


siduity of payments under such con- 


tracts and they are not overlooking any 


ets which will result in better service 


assureds and agents. 


Sound Insurance Permits 
BT . 
Business As Usual’ 
Although 
lly not pleased when a fire of the 
ide of that in Chicago last Satur- 
iay breaks there 


insurance companies are 


out, is a consoling 


‘tator, May 24, 1934 


thought along the lines of service to the 


public and nationwide publicity for the 


value and soundness of insurance 
generally. 

The San Francisco fire and the Chi- 
cago conflagration of 1871 


stantly pointed to as examples of what 


are con- 


fire insurance has done for the United 
States and intelligent persons every- 
where realize that conditions today make 


insurance 
The daily news- 


the need of sound coverage 
even more desirable. 
papers of Sunday featured the fact that 
concerns whose property was destroyed 
by the Chicago fire of the previous day 
were announcing “Business as Usual” 
and did not anticipate there would be 
insurmountable with 


Imagine such a condition 


any interference 
their affairs. 
of optimism if there were no fire insur- 
ance protection available! 

The famed “Yankee aggressiveness” 
which allegedly is not confined to New 
England may be thought by some to be 
responsible for the “Business as Usual” 
slogan of Chicagoans under the condi- 
tions resultant from the stockyards 
blaze, but that is not the explanation. 
The reason is summed up in the single 
word “insurance.” As a matter of fact 
it would be more modern to change the 
phrase Usual” to “Insur- 
ance as Usual” and it would certainly 


‘Business as 


be more common sense in its applica- 
tion. Insured property is destroyed by 
fire, but its value—through insurance— 
is replaced to the owner. 


Disasters of 1910 
Luckily Absent 


Commentators on the Chicago fire will 
in the fact that, 
were 


find cause for rejoicing 
although three persons 
missing and 25 injured, there was so 
little threat to human life in the mass. 
Old time recall the 
astrous Chicago stockyards fire in De- 


declared 


underwriters dis- 
cember, 1910, during the course of which 


one fire chief and 21 men were killed. 


These defenders of property and life 
were killed when they were trapped 
under a falling wall. That blaze de- 


stroyed the plant of Morris & Company. 

The great fire of 1871 had its attend- 
ant loss of life and list of maimed, and 
the comparative absence of more wide- 
spread harm to humans in last Satur- 
day’s fire is a matter for thankfulness. 
The prompt and heroic efforts of both 
firemen and police, plus modern methods 
of combating flames were largely re- 
sponsible. Dynamite, used to demolish 
structures in the path of the fire, was 
partially successful and the broad area 
of railroad right-of-way also aided. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


ECENTLY I reviewed, with consid 
x erable interest, a speech made by 
Walter Bennett, doughty secretary of 
the National Association of 
Agents, in which he summarized the en- 


tire history of the problem of separa- 


Insurance 


in excepted cities and ably 
sented the 
volved. Having prepared much material 
on the same subject for the columns of 
The Spectator of May 3, I had a fellow- 
“sweat 


tion pre- 


various considerations in- 


feeling for what must have been 
of his brow” on Mr. Bennett’s part, but 
I really think that, despite the accuracy 
of his remarks, he is not wholly aware 
of just how old the question of separa- 
tion has grown. Of course, I mean the 
principle of separation in its entirety 
not only as applied to excepted 


and 


cities. 


O be perfectly frank with you, the 
fice age of separation as a difficulty 
was unknown to me, but as I considered 
Mr. Bennett’s remarks it seemed to me 
that the battle between board and non- 
board members might have begun even 
longer ago than he supposed and that 
the present talk about it constitutes 
merely reverberations of past 
Knowing that any important trend in 
insurance business is comprehen- 
sively treated in The Spectator, I sat 


firing. 
the 


down to search the files for references 
to separation. About the time my eye- 
had begun to fail, I 
24, 1868, and there 
what is probably the 


reached the 
found 


ight 
issue of Oct. 
a record of first 


official insurance action pertaining to 


the beginnings of separation. 


Na- 


Underwriters 


HE executive committee of the 
Te nal Board of 
(which organization is holding its an- 
New York this 
May 3, 1868, and 


Fire 

, 
nual sessions in 
met in Chicago on 
adopted the following resolution: 


+ 


Resolved: That any agent or com- 
pany of the National Board who does 
not adhere, with all the companies he 


represents, to the rates established by 
authority of the committee, or who shall 

obtain elsewhere any 
insurance at than tariff rates at 
such locality, shall not continue to 
resent any company of this Board. 


E joronyy I 
which the modern 


Mr. 


separation, “are you listen’n?” 


. tiate for > 
negotiate for or 
] 
less 


rep- 


believe, is the germ from 


separation prob- 


lem grew. Bennett, historian on 
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Principle of Separation 
Criticized as Disruptive 
Allan |. Wolff, Speaking Before New 
York Local Association, Outlines 
Alleged Drawbacks of Clearance Plan 
The New York State Association of 


Local Agents, meeting in Rochester, 
N. Y., yesterday, heard Allan I. Wolff, 


president of the National Association 
if Insurance Agents, rap companies 
that depart from fair business prac- 


for the sake of individuals “who 
will not play unless they have an edge.” 


tices 


Speaking mainly of separation sarcas- 
tically as “a solution of master minds,” 
Mr. Wolff said that the principle of 
clearance “betokens a practice which, 
successfully executed, will more sharp- 
ly divide the business into factional 
instead of reuniting the 
diverse interests whose existence is so 
factor in creating unbridled 
will drive them further 
apart and render far more difficult the 
ultimate coalition which the agents al- 
ways have and always will contend is 
the real hope for the business.” 

The very idea of separation “casts 
aspersions on the good faith of the out- 
sider and arrogates unsullied virtues 
to the separators,” declared the speaker. 
He voiced the opinion that separation 
tended to destroy such harmony as still 
*xists in insurance and would, in the 
last analysis, prove disruptive. 

The necessity for unified action on 
the part of companies and agents was 
President Wolff, and he 
again reiterated the National Associ- 
ation’s stand on the Producers’ Code 
as filed at Washington, D. C., declaring 
that “It is my firm conviction that com- 
pany opposition to a code was based 90 
per cent on reluctance to entertain any 
which gives the organized 
agents a voice and only 10 per cent on 
fear of governmental activities.” 


groups and 
great a 
competition, 


stressed by 


project 


Two New Vice-Presidents 
Named by Travelers Fire 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company, held in Hart- 
ford on Monday, Esmond Ewing and 
Robert D. Safford were promoted to 
be vice-presidents. Mr. Ewing has been 
department secretary and Mr. Safford 
is superintendent of agents. In their 
new posts their duties will be enlarged 


and will be under direction of Vice- 


president Robert H. Williams. 
Both men have been with the Trav- 
elers for many years, Mr. Safford join- 


ing at its organization and Mr. Ewing 
1925. 


been in 


becoming identified with it in 

Vice-president Ewing has 
the business ever since con- 
cluding his university training, having 
gone from Vanderbilt University into 
the local agency of W. D. Gale & Com- 
pany at Nashville, his home city. 
Safford has been in 
insurance 1902, when he 
joined the home office force of the 
Michigan Fire & Marine at Detroit. 
Later he became Michigan state agent 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
After spending some time as assistant 
western manager for the National Fire 
at Chicago, he joined the Travelers. 
He has been superintendent of agents 
1927. 


insurance 


Vice-president 


fire since 


since 


Insurance Society of N. Y. 
Elects Taylor President 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc., at its annual meeting Tues- 
day, and became the first life insurance 
man to head the organization. Election 
of other officers and directors and re- 
ports by Secretary E. R. Hardy and 
others made up the program. 

Other officers elected are: First vice- 


president, Joseph W. Russell, vice- 
president, Aetna (Fire); second vice- 
president, William E. McKell, vice- 


president, American Surety; secretary, 
Mr. Hardy (re-elected), and treasurer, 
Frank F. Koehler of Koehler, Kemp 
& Koehler. Directors elected to serve 
until May, 1937, are Samuel T. Brown, 
vice-president, Glens Falls; Floyd R. 
DuBois, Frank & DuBois; Wallace J. 
Falvey, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Bonding; Henry H. Reed, general man- 
ager, Insurance Co. of North America, 
and Aubrey G. Whitelaw, general ad- 
juster, Commercial Union. Edward R. 
Lewis, manager of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, was elected a di- 
rector to serve one year. 

Henry Haydock, auditor of the Lon- 
don Assurance, who has served faith- 
fully and well as auditor of the Insur- 
ance Society for fourteen years, ten- 
dered his resignation Tuesday and 
was succeeded by Ernest W. Schuler, 
treasurer of the American Marine In- 
surance Syndicates. The society ten- 
dered a vote of thanks to Mr. Haydock. 

The following were appointed inspec- 
tors of elections for 1934-1935; Paul R. 
Willemson, Sterling Offices; Samuel L. 
Banks, General Reinsurance, and 
Henry I. Harris, John W. Thomas, Inc. 





—_ —— 


Expansion Planned by 
Pacific National Fire 


Fire Company Decides on Entry into 
Many Additional States After Survey 
of Conditions 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 21-—Plans 
to enter the Pacific National Fire Ip. 
surance Company in all States have 
been announced by W. L. Wallace, vice. 
president of the company, who recently 
returned from a trip through the East 
with Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president 
of the company. The Pacific National 
Fire is at present operating in 21 states 
and Hawaii. At the present, activities 
in the states now being entered will be 
more or less confined to reinsurance and 
the company will probably not extend 
to direct writing efforts during the 
present year, as the program of ex 
pansion is to be one of conservatism, 
according to the announcement of Mr. 
Wallace. 

The goal of this year was set at 
$1,000,000 net premium income, which 
means an increase of $115,000 in net 
premiums for the year. So far, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wallace, this quota is being 
exceeded and officials of the company 
prefer to proceed slowly with any fur- 
ther expansion. 

During the trip, which kept the off- 
cials from the offices in San Francisco 
for three weeks, President Belgrano 
and Vice-president Wallace made the 
following appointments: Eliel & Loeb 
of Chicago, Cook County agents; Cool- 
ing-Grumme-Mumford Company of In- 
dianapolis, general agents of Indiana; 
and Wilcox, Ritter & Monaghan of 
Denver, general agents for Colorado. 
New Mexico and Wyoming. 

While in the East, President Bel- 
grano attended meetings of the national 
finance committee and the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Legion, of which committees he is 4 
member. Mr. Belgrano is past depart- 
mental commander of the American 
Legion of California. 


Boswell Heads Alabama Agents 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 22—C. 5. 
Boswell, of Huntsville, was elected 
president of the Alabama Association 
of insurance agents at the closing ses- 
sion of their convention here Friday, 
succeeding W. M. Croom, of Mobile. 

Other officers elected were L. J. 
Thomas, of Dothan, vice-president; 
F. H. Smith, of Birmingham reelected 
secretary-treasurer, and Joseph F. 
Bullock, Mobile, chairman of the execv- 
tive committee. 
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1934 Pocket Register 
of Accident Insurance 


Accident and Health Publication 
in 44th Year; Underwriting Re- 
sults of All Companies Shown 


The 44th edition of the Pocket Reg- 
ster of Accident Insurance, published 

The Spectator Company, is now 
available for 1934. The book is unique 
n that it is the only publication in the 
jeld solely devoted to a presentation of 
the financial standings of accident and 
nealth companies and associations. 

An important feature of the new edi- 
tion is a table presenting the nation- 
vide experience in accident and health 
business of all stock companies oper- 
ating in New York State, showing pre- 
niums earned, losses incurred, adjust- 
nent expenses incurred, field supervi- 
sion and acquisition expenses incurred, 
‘total underwriting expenses and the 
profit or loss from underwriting. The 
book also shows stock company pre- 
miums and losses, together with ratios, 
for non-cancellable accident and health 
nsurance. Another feature is a table 
showing the states in which each stock 

mpany operates. 

The table of aggregates of accident 
and health premiums and losses for 
1933 shows all companies to have writ- 
ten accident premiums of $134,870,313 
and paid accident losses of $77,792,179, 
making the loss ratio 57.7 per cent. The 
aggregate health premiums written in 
1933 amounted to $33,065,832, and ag- 
gregate health losses paid were $23,- 
12,235, a ratio in this line of 71.4 
er cent. 

The main sections of this exceptional 

k contain a great deal of valuable 
nformation, and although the material 
1as been condensed for presentation, it 
3 a simple matter for the reader to 
‘ate the item desired. The companies 
are arranged in alphabetical order, ac- 

rding to its class. The tables show 
the essential items of financial condi- 
tion, income and disbursements, the lo- 
ation of the companies, together with 
3 principal officers and the par value 
f the capital stock of the stock com- 


anies 

For the stock accident companies 
‘here are given the personal accident 
Premiums, health premiums, non-can- 
ellable premiums, total premium re- 


trator. May »Y 1924 








ceipts, total income, personal accident 
claims paid, health claims paid, total 
payments to policyholders, expenses of 
management, including taxes, total ex- 
penditures, total admitted assets, total 
liabilities, except capital, and a column 
showing surplus to policyholders. 

In the second section is presented the 
accident and health business of the 
regular mutual companies, and a third 
section, devoted to mutual accident and 
sick benefit associations, includes the 
items of premiums or assessments, 
other payments to members, payments 
to agents and medical examiners, ex- 
penses of management, etc. 

The Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance for 1934 is an extremely useful 
reference work, in convenient pocket 
size, embracing 64 pages and cover. It 
is bound in effective blue manila and 
sells at 75c. a copy. Quantity lots may 
be had at lesser prices. A special edi- 
tion in flexible pocket size is priced at 
$1.25 a single copy. 


"Gene" Hord Succeeded 
By Richard V. Goodwin 


Eugene F. Hord, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany, who has been in charge of the 
eastern department of the company at 
New York since its organization in 
1930, has resigned on account of ill 
health and retires from active service. 

Early last autumn Mr. Hord gave 
signs of ill health, and finally, about 
Nov. 1, was granted a six months’ leave 
in the hope that this might lead to a 
complete recovery. However, after 
practically seven months’ absence from 


the office and relief from duty, his 
physicians now strongly urge absolute 
retirement from all connection with 
business for an indefinite period. 
Richard V. Goodwin, who has been 
Mr. Hord’s assistant since the estab- 
lishment of the office, has been ap- 


pointed vice-president in charge of the 
eastern department. 


R. A. Brown Named President 


Robert A. Brown, who has been first 
and general field man- 
ager of the Business Men’s Accident 
Insurance Company, Des Moines, has 
been elected president, treasurer and 
general manager of the company. He 
succeeds his father, the late Ernest W. 
Brown. 


vice-president 


Pay ce 29 
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Survey of Security 


Valuation Methods 


J. J. Magrath Tells Casualty 
Actuaries That Permanent Plan 
is Before Commissioners 





A paper on the valuation of invest- 
ments was read to the Casualty Act- 
uarial Society at its semi-annual meet- 
ing May 18, at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City. The paper, which was 
delivered by Joseph J. Magrath, of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, dealt with the bases underlying 
the valuation of securities adopted by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in the period from 1931 
to 1933. 

It was brought out that during seven 
of the twenty-four years from 1907 
to 1930 the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners had approved 
the use of other values than market 
quotations as of the annual statement 
dates. These years were 1907, 1914 and 
1917 to 1921 inclusive. The methods 
followed in these years were not un- 
like those used in 1931 to 1933. 

The most cogent reason in support 
of the convention valuation of secur- 
ities, Mr. Magrath said, is found in the 
fact that studies showed the markets 
to have become so deranged that they 
failed to reflect fair values and did not 
have the essentials of willing and able 
buyers not compelled to buy and will- 
ing sellers not obliged to sell. 

Statistics on market value 
as compared wit hconvention value in- 
dexes contained in the paper, follow: 


indexes 


Stock Bond 
Market Market 
431 Index Index 
September, 1950 142.1 101.4 
December, 1930 107.6 15.5 
March, 1931 122.5 16.5 
June, 1931 103.2 95 
September 921 67.0 82.7 
Average of above 
dexes 8 44 
Convention value index 193.2 ’ 
Market quotations De 
31, 1951 rer 7 
Ste 
Mark 
2 Index 
Ave g market quotations D 
} 22-1931 ten years 
Average market quotations Dex 
1928-1931 and Sey 1 2 
Average f 13 quarters ended Sept 
1932... ; 
Highest index September, 1928 298 
Lowest index June, 1932 32.5 
Convention value index 1932 103.2 
Market value December, 1932 47.4 


o2) 


(Concluded on page 32 
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Burglary Business a 

Favored Casualty Line 
\ good many of the casualty com- 
anies are making a special effort these 


ivs to develop the production of burg 


iry insurance among their agencies. 
The coverage has several aspects which 
ecommend it to both agent and com- 
many In the first place, it is one of 
those so-called side lines on which po- 


tential production 


is rarely realized in 
any instance so that during a _ period 


when premiums on the major casualty 
nes are slow it offers an encouraging 
ivenue of effort for producers who 
want to meet their quotas. The com- 


mission on this business is, in addition, 


attractive, and fully compensates for 


the time required of an agent to de- 


velop it. From the company angle, 


burglary insurance business is also 


because the under- 
this 
been most gratifying in recent years. 

Experience Exhibit 


doubly welcome 


writing experience on line has 

In the Casualty 
for 1933, compiled by the National Bu- 
Surety Under- 
writers, which was published in a recent 
The Spectator, it shown 
that the stock companies operating in 
New York produced a countrywide vol- 


reau of Casualty and 


issue of was 


ume of $22,975,067 in burglary Insur- 
which 
$7,776,316 were incurred. The net gain 
for underwriting for the year amounted 


ance in 1933 against losses of 


to $3,769,089, or a ratio of 16.1 per cent 
This 
resulted in a fine 


on an earned and incurred basis. 


business has, in fact, 
underwriting profit for the past seven 
The profit in 1927 amounted to 

1928 to 16.2; in 1929 
1930 it dropped to 9.1; in 
10.5, and in 1932 it 
From a production 
standpoint this same exhibit shows that 


years. 
14.7 per cent; in 
to 15.2; in 
1931 it 


was 13 


climbed to 
per cent. 
there was a slow but steady increase in 
from 1927 to 1930 
then production 
sharply each year. 


burglary 
but that 
dropped off 


premiums 


since has 


Statistical Skill Helped 
Earn Underwriting Profit 
Casualty actuaries attribute the fav- 
rable underwriting experience in burg- 
that the line 
has been properly rated and to the 
statistical of the National 
functioned most ef- 
The adequacy of 


lary insurance to the fact 
department 
Bureau which has 
fectively in this field. 


the records in this field enable the 
burglary insurance underwriter con- 
stantly to know where he is at. It was 


found, for example, that the unprofitable 


phases of the burglary insurance busi- 


CASUALTY 


ness were concentrated in the banking 
An analysis showed that the most 
destructive those suffered 
result of partic- 


field. 
losses were 


bank 
ularly in the smaller localities, and more 


as a robberies, 
particularly when such localities were 
Many of the 
it was found, were in- 
adequately policied in spite of the fact 


adjacent to large cities. 
suburban banks, 
their transactions consider- 
Good and high 
automobiles contributed to the increase 


that were 


able. roads powered 
of bank robberies on the daily crime 
calendar. Out of these researches grew 
the bank robbery limitation plan by 
which these special hazards were more 
accurately accounted for in the rating 
schedules and which served to promote 
the installation of time locks and other 
devices. It seems that in 
burglary insurance the companies have 
been more successful in meeting public 


protective 


needs without sacrificing underwriting 
principles than they have in most fields. 


Modern Trends In 
Accident Insurance 


An _ informal 
trends in 


modern 
insurance engaged 
members of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society meeting in New York 
last week brought out some interesting 
sidelights on this business. 
Some interesting comments were heard, 
in particular, on the question of stand- 
ardized policies. The opinion 
that the trend toward stand- 
ardized policies in this field is strong 
during times of depression, but as soon 
as opportunities for increasing pre- 
mium volume appear on the horizon the 
companies are quick to jump in with 


discussion of 
accident 
in by the 


class of 


was 
voiced 





These Local-A gency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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various kinds jp 
erder to Altho igh a 
good deal of talk is heard about com. 


policies and the 


special policies of 


stimulate sales. 
prehensive desire of 
the public for a single contract that in. 
cludes a variety of hazards and pays a 
benefits, it is doubtful 

when devised, are as 


variety of 
such policies, 
saleable as their proponents would have 
them be. More often than 
pointed out, it will require more skil] 
on the part of the agent to sell a one 
incorporating 


not, it is 


policy program many 
hazards than it would to sell a simple 
policy covering a distinct, special haz- 
ard. 


Medical Reimbursement 
Caters To Public Taste 

Medical appears, 
is one of those forms of indemnity ex- 


suited to the public’s 
however, the 


reimbursement, it 
ceedingly well 
taste. It involves, 
sideration of a number of factors on 
which adequate experience is yet to be 
developed by accident and health under- 
writers. Evidence already points t 
the existence of an inadequate rate 
structure for this form of coverage and 
reforms of this nature are needed if 
the business is to be placed on a stabil- 
ized basis. It is thought by a number 
of competent observers, however, that 
the business can be written on a perma- 
nent and profitable basis—perhaps by 


con- 


means of a perfected system of allo- 
cated medical payments. 
Encourage Small Policies 
To Avoid Shock Losses 
Further points of interest respecting 
accident insurance as developed by the 
actuaries’ conversation concerned the 
size of risks. Shock suffered 
during the depression have left a well- 
remembered impression. The experience 
has resulted in a swing toward lower 
limits. Where 
couraged high principal sums the re- 
verse is true today. The home office 
underwriter likes to see a well-diversi- 
fied volume of small Non- 
cancellable accident business, it would 
seem, remains in disfavor. With most 
companies the trend is toward elimina- 
tion or drastic revision in respect t 
this coverage. 


losses 
once en- 


companies 


policies. 


Some Jottings From a 
Reporter's Note-Book 


The spirited discussions of work- 
men’s compensation insurance which 
usually enliven the meetings of the 
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asuaity Actuarial Society were al- surance. In rate making, aside from 
ost conspicuously absent from last the difficulty of attempting to reflect 


-eek’s session at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Many old formulas were expertly sum- 
»arized but nothing new was forth- 
mir unless it was the information 


that tips will no longer be included in 
the remuneration on which premiums 

I for certain classes of occu- 
However, as a novelty we are 


are based 
pation. 
cubjoining an actual transcription of 
your reporter’s notes on a rapid-fire, 
three-minute review of compensation 
yverage for occupational disease de- 
livered by one of the National Council’s 
representatives. 

Question not new. . Has 
reached stage which may be described 
as “alarming.” ... New industrial proc- 
esses have developed new diseases. .. . 
More disease attributed to industry as 
result of changed and improved meth- 
... Situation further 
mplicated by unemployment which 
has led people to make claims which 


now 


} 


ds of diagnosis. 


would not ordinarly be pressed... . 
Coverage as applied to various groups 
f States. . . . In Common Law States 
P. lb not interpreted as_ including 
ccupational hazard. .. . Endorsement 
added for which charge is made... . 
In States where it is included under 
the Compensation Law an increment 
s added to rate. ... In Common Law 
States O.D. covered either (a) by en- 
dorsement or (b) policy interpreted by 
endorsement not to include it... . 
Third State grouping where Comp. Law 
includes partial list of O.D.’s. ... Policy 
endorsed either for O.D.’s under Comp. 
Law or for complete coverage according 
to employer’s wishes. 


Some Problems In 
Casualty Rate-Makings 


“The problem of transforming the ex- 
perience of past periods so as to apply 
future conditions, President Paul 
Dorweiler said, in addressing the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society at the Waldorf- 


Astoria, “is more acute in casualty in- 
surance than in insurance generally. 
For the most part casualty insurance is 
losely interwoven with economic con- 


ditions which are constantly changing 


at a seemingly increasing rate. The 
phases of the business cycle, the 
mechanization of industry, the reor- 


ganization of business enterprises, the 
invention of new and the improvement 
f old processes, the changes in our 
institutions and social customs, the in- 
ase in claim consciousnes are all re- 
flected in casualty insurance to a degree 
jualled in the other kinds of in- 
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these changes accurately, an obstacle 
arises in the desirability of 
rates in effect for a period of a 
which there 


leaving 
year 
or more during may be 
large variations in the basic conditions. 

“There have been attitudes to- 
ward the effort to forecast 
ditions. One is the attempt to modify 
indications to the future 
conditions for which the term ‘projec- 
tion’ has been The other is to 
give less attention to having the results 
represent the conditions at the 
and to be concerned more about having 
the results representative of the condi- 
tions over longer periods. The senti- 
ment of technicians in the past has 
wavered between these two viewpoints. 
Just at present there seems to be a 


two 
future con- 


represent 


used. 


time, 


movement away from the ‘exact pre- 
diction’ attitude.” 
Record of Central 
Claim Index Bureau 

The fourteen months’ record of the 
Central Index Bureau, which covers 


the states of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, made public this week 
shows that 155,402 claims were re- 
ported by the members. The cross-in- 
dexing of these necessitated a total of 
122,804 cards on file. Approximately 
39 per cent of the claims received were 
for liability other than automobile; 36 
per cent came from automobile claims; 
20 per cent, workmen’s compensation; 
2 per cent, accident and health, and 3 
per cent, miscellaneous. 

The cross-indexing, which includes 
the names of the claimants, lawyers, 
and doctors residing within the terri- 
tory, together with description of in- 
juries, reveals that 5885 repeat notices 
were sent out to the members, that that 
number of had made 
more claims against casualty insurance 
In some cases it was found 

four 
single 
These repeats went to the 
Claim Depart- 

Bureau, and 

taken to 
The Claim 


Bureau is 


persons one or 
companies. 
that there 
or five claims 


were as Many as 
recorded by a 
individual. 
companies and to the 
ment of the National 
where necessary 
interfere with the practice. 
Department of the National 
operating Index Bureaus in 
following cities: Atlanta, Georgia; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; St. Paul, San Francisco, and is 
also cooperating with Bureaus in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Cleveland. With- 
i is expected the country 


steps were 


the 


now 


in a year, it 
will be entirely covered by them. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HAT’S in a signature? Magic, 
Wi nes will say. The written signa- 
ture placed upon the proper line of a 
bank checque the 
one to whom it belongs has established 
It trans- 


performs magic, if 


a good standing at the bank. 
forms a piece of paper into a convey- 
ance of established resources. The writ- 
ten signature may command equal re- 
spect appended only to a promise, if its 
owner has established credit. It may 
have the power of command if it sig- 
nifies authority, or it may stamp with 
approval that which is questionable if 
it is backed by reputation and knowl- 
edge. 

signature, then, is a 
It stands for all 


HE written 
symbol of power. 
that for which a man is known 
among his fellows. The signatures of 
men differ, just as all men differ in the 
qualifications and attainments for which 
they are known. Each signature is 
characteristic of its owner, who by repe- 
tition in forming the letters of his name, 
has made it into a personal trademark 
which cannot be copied except with as- 
siduous skill. The forger who does copy 
it trades upon all the powers embodied 
in it. 
HERE are signatures other than the 
written name, which are used to 
mark one man from another. Profes- 
sional radio artists use musical signa- 
tures to identify their respective pro- 
grams. They may take a composition 
not their own and which may be used 
by others, but by embodying in it the 
characteristics which mark their own 
accomplishments and by constant repeti- 
tion, they establish it as their trade- 
mark with a definite value attached. 
Thus when a familiar arrangement of 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” “Coming Through 
the Rye” or “The Glow Worm” is heard, 
few radio listeners are in doubt as to 
the identity of the program heralded. 


* * ~ 


ee are aware of the 
value of signatures. They estab- 
lish and maintain slogans such as “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One” and “Hasn't 
Scratched Yet,” etc., to mark the char- 
acteristics and reputation of their prod- 
Individuals anxious to establish 
a reputation could as well use the same 
idea by concentrating on the personal 
attributes they wish to establish, mold- 
into a trademark which all 
will recognize. 


ucts. 


them 


ing 
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Survey of Security 
Valuation Methods 


(Concluded from page 29) 


Stock 

Market 

Index 

ld convention value index 103.2 

Market quotations Nov. 1, 1933... 65.0 
Convention index for 1933 (aver- 

age of above) -s Sees , 84.1 

Average market July, 1933. S0.4 

Average market December, 1933 70.4 

Average market January, 1934. 75.6 

Average market February, 1934 80.5 

Average market March, 1934 77.1 


Average 


market second week in 
April, sese i~<eene 


1934 


The above tables omit bonds after 
since amortization was approved in 
1932 


1931, 
June, 


Shortcomings of the convention basis 
of valuation were listed as follows: 

“1. Insurance commissioners were 
slow to or neglected to require ex- 
change quotations on companies in con- 
dition requiring liquidation of port- 
folios. 

“2. Poor distribution or diversifica- 
tion of investments resulted in more 
than average exchange losses and in- 
dicated a possibility of inadequate re- 
covery over a future period. 


“3. Universal public confidence in the 
outcome was unattainable and led to 
loss to business by those relying heavi- 
ly on convention values. 

“4, Where loss of business was heavy 
it led to sacrifice of securities on bad 
markets in order to meet reserve liqui- 
dation. 

“5. Stocks of the highly speculative 
type enjoyed unwarranted advantages 
through receiving the same considera- 
tion accorded the less speculative is- 
sues.” 

The paper concluded with the follow- 
ing: 

“When the issue is raised, however, 
there are few who will say that the 
benefits, resulting from the convention 
program of valuing securities, do not 


greatly outweigh the known and al- 


leged disadvantages. 
“The convention is giving considera- 


tion to the question of whether or not 
a permanent plan of valuing securities 
held by insurance companies should be 
evolved. Those who hold firmly that 
the market 


of June, 1932, was not a 
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fair one, cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the same was true of the marke: 
of September, 1929. 

“A permanent plan of _ valuation 
which would moderate the peaks and 
valleys of market values would tend 
to turn insurance companies from spee. 
ulative stocks particularly during 
periods of high prices. Investment ip 
bonds susceptible to fluctuation 
would be encouraged. Asset deflation of 
a sudden character would not threaten 
the business. Paper profits would not 
encourage speculative development of 
insurance companies.” 

We may be thankful that the stock 
exchanges cannot be looked to for the 
valuation of all forms of assets and 
investments. The daily trading of spec. 
ulators appears to reflect little as to 
the true values on any particular day 
but shows simply supply and demand 
frequently subjected to artificial manip- 
ulation. It is unfortunate that many 
people are different to convince of that 
fact.” 


less 
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clusion Casualty Actuarial Soc. Massachusetts Accident Not N. Y. Insurance Federation 
market . ° * . ° A 
Holds Session in N. Y. Relicensed in Pennsylvania Holds Annual Meeting 
: . PHILADELPHIA, May 22—The license ines ; 
luation The forty-second regular meeting of ae . Leonard L. Saunders Reports on Legis- 
= * | A . ~ 4 of the Massachusetts Accident Com- i as 
‘S and the Casualty Actuarial Society was ; lative Matters; Majority of Inimical 
1 ‘ pany, Boston, has not been renewed by 
d tend held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Bills Successfully Combatted 
1 spec York Cit Frid M 18 the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 2 siti 
. lew Yor i on Friday, May . : mgs : , ; 
durin New Fiftwef y b “y the s ment. Unofficially, it is said that the In his report submitted at the an- 
ont . 1934. vy ce ime anasy~nage po “4 ©- reason for the Department’s action is nual meeting of the Insurance Federa- 
ati ciety attended the meeting which Was due to the company’ reserve not being tion of the State of New York, held 
ion of called nag order by the President, Paul high enough on its non-cancellable ac- jin Albany, May 18, Leonard L. Saun- 
reater Dorweiler, Actuary, Accident and Lia- cident business. It is said that the ders, executive secretary, said that the 
ld not bility Department, Aetna Life Insur- reserves required by the New York In- confusion prevalent in the legislature 
nt of ance Company. surance Department depreciated the during the last session and the lack of 
is The following papers were presented: company’s surplus to too great an organization in both houses served to 
; . extent. The company recently with- complicate all issues, but that due to 
stock Presidential Address, ‘““Some Aspects hae 2 N + k Stat ith th P oe ’ ith 
«“t of Statistics in Casualty Insurance,” drew trom | ew York State wi e€ these conditions some of the familiar 
5 and Paul Dorweiler, actuary, Accident and reason that its non-cancellable business jnsurance problems were over-looked if 
poe Liability Department, Aetna Life In- was unprofitable there. not entirely forgotten. 
on ‘ — Company, Hartford, Conn. The preliminary report of the New In listing the more important bills 
pr Valuation of Investments,” Joseph yor; Insurance Department shows that that were defeated or killed in com- 
r day J. Magrath, chief of Rating Bureau, he M ct Medias on ult t , Mr. § ne , 
mand New York Insurance Department, New : e: rion usetts Accl nw wo ec. mittee, Mr. aunders cited the exclu- 
anip York. 31, 1933, had net unpaid losses and_ sive State Fund Bill, the Medical Bill 
mony “Suggestions for a Standard System claims of $841,736; unearned premium which provided that only doctors and 
that ¢ ae wy a —- —- reserve, $371,589; additional reserve surgeons designated by the Depart- 
ork, omas O. Carlson, assistan ‘ % . . 

- . cide en as : 
actuary, National Bureau of Casualty © non cancellable accident and health ment of Labor could testify in court 
and Surety Underwriters, New York. policies, $560,827; capital of $125,000 and the Col. Greene Bill which would 

— “Incurred but not Reported Claim and net surpus of $28,892. permit the superintendent of public 
Reserves,” Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, works to let construction contracts 
— Casualty Actuarial Department, Trav- without exacting a bond. 
elers Insurance Company, Hartford, In his report Mr. Saunders touched 
Conn. . . : P : , enly briefly on Automobile Club insur- 
“Occupational Diseases in Relation to submitted to the Society. The prize ts aunt tilt cctmmiiuainn éuminials. ‘teuiin 
Insurance,” William F. Somerville, St. offered in connection with the twentieth “"°° we we ig We gg 
aes — ‘ ; ance offerin e opinion a 0 
Paul Mercury Indemnity Company, St. anniversary of the Society, and the nies Pp , 
Paul, Minn. 3 these subjects are fast becoming back 
‘“ ; donor suggests that only Fellows and res 
- Index Numbers of Compensation In- Dentieten atuieas te enineiion numbers, only two compulsory automo- 
surance Rate Level,” Paul Dorweiler, “*” — ® ; : bile insurance bills were introduced 
= actuary, and N. M. Valerius, Accident since Nov. 19, 1929 be considered Gyring the last session, neither one of 
elbeonwayy Bean sag mer Nose ig Tica eligible to compete. which was reported. 
s ance y, ’ . ; , 2 > + . 
ii The Society accepted the gift, ex- Mr. Saunders concluded his report 
Notice was given of the gift by Rich- tending to the donor a vote of thanks, with a plea for a larger membership 
ard Fondiller, Secretary-Treasurer of and delegated to the Committee on jin order that the Federation should not 
the Society, of a check for $100 to be Papers the duty of drawing up rules continue to be handicapped by lack of 
awarded as a prize for the best paper governing the competition. funds. 
“ Distribution of Total Admitted Assets 
(Concluded from page 17) 
CANADIAN COMPANIES 
MORTGAGES Bonps 
Name or Company ‘hie pee: “iY eee SO .. 4 Prems., Deferred 
Total Govt., Industrial Notes Cash | an 
Admitted Rea! State and Public and and on Unpaid | Other 
Assets Estate Farm Other | Municipal) Railroad | Utilities Misc. Stock Loans Hand Prems. | ts 
erent a Merrit ee “ ranscien Wiatceniin iano s6 Peecutiwed Reteenod Baacce Rect Ia: eo pew 
$ % % % % % ¥/ % | & % J o % 
Sun Life 1933 | 623,850,586 4.48 35 4.28 | 10.24 75 3.82 3.60 | 49.64 | 16.19 | 2.92 2.58 1.15 
» Canada Life 1933 | 226,507,231 4.99 | 8.86 | 15.85 | 29.81 99 | 11.25 3.54 3.71 15.54 | 1.08 1.78 | 2.60 
Mutual Life of Canada 1933 138,912,508 2.75 6.37 | 22.95 | 30.30 1.00 3.18 5.73 1.01 | 21.12 | k2.94 | 2.65 
Great West 1933 134, 762, 166 2.09 | 1631 19.75 | 23.95 2.66 6.61 41 | 20.57 2.30 4.47 
Manufacturers Life 1933 | 119,459,942 3.22 7.12 | 18.85 | 29.10 37 5.87 6.78 1.88 | 19.07 | k5.50 | 2.2 
Footnotes for 1933 Figures—p Includes property held subject to redemption, which is real estate. s Includes accident and liability de- 
partment. m Percentage for government, state and municipal bonds, also includes railroad, public utilities and industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds. v Includes farm mortgages. «x Includes 14.17 per cent admitted assets, accident department. o Includes 22.10 per cent 
Policy liens. t Includes $12,171,330 assets of the Illinois life fund. Percentages of distribution of assets pertain to Central Life In- 
surance Co. only. 
Footnotes for 1932 Figures—§Includes 14.16 per cent for casualty figures. b Includes accident and liability figures. c Includes 
accident department figures. d Includes accident figures. 
= Footnotes for Canadian Companies—,r Includes 1.21 per cent agreements of sales. k Includes deferred and unpaid premiums, 
34 The Spectator, May 24, 1934 
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Agency relations are 
generally pleasant and 
satisfactory when deal- 
ing with 
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